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THE BOURBON REACTION. 

\ 7 E recently called attention to the fact 

that the chief sign of a policy to be 
pursued by the Democratic party, shonld it 
be restored to power, is the proposition to 
repeal the acts enforcing the new amend- 
ments under plea of their unconstitutional- 
ity. But the evidence accumulatés that no 
real reform or progress is to be expected 
from that party. The only ground, indeed, 
upon which any man familiar with its his- | 
tory and tendency, and with the history of | 
the country, could be asked to look with any | 
feeling but apprehension upon a Democratic 
restoration would be that. the party was re- 
venerated, and that its old policy and lead- 
ership having ended in civil war, it would 
now present a new spirit, new measures, and 
bnew men. This is the more indispensable 
as a yround of public contidence because 
the late elections were not carried upon any 
distinetiy defined issues, There was no con- 
test of policies, as of protection and free 
trade, of internal improvements, of a na- 
tional banking system, or of the conduct of 


foreign relations.” Upon all the great ques- 
tions that command public attention, the 
finances, Southern affairs, administrative re- 
form, both parties were divided. A majority 
of Democratic candidates were elected, but 
What they represent can be only gradually 
discerned as the tendency of the party de- 
velops itself. 

Thus far, then, the signs show that the 
spirit of the party, which the people of this 
country. know very well, however much they 
may bave hoped to find it changed, is pre- 
cisely the samme. Its success. last spring in 
Connectient led at once not to any indica- 
tion of reform or progress, but to the elec- 
tion as Senator of one of the most Bourbon 
of the Bourbons, a typical reactionist, a 
well-known Copperhead of the war. Its 
Victory-in the autumn began with a ery of 
inilation and repudiation in the Western 
States, while in’- New York it instantly 
brought forwitrd Horatio SeyMourR as the 
chief candidate for the Senatorship, Whose 
political significance and career are famil- 
iar; and in Pennsylvania its prominent can- 
didate for the same position is JEREMIAH 
BiLack, one of the most tlagrantly disloyal 


BUCHANAN with arguments for conniving 
Meanwhile the same success 
makes FERNANDO Woop the most conspicn- 
ous Democratic candidate for Speaker of the 
next House of Representatives, a fact which 
of itself is significant of the situation. “Frr- 
XANDO Woop is one of the most notorious 
of public men. In pursuit of the Speaker- 
ship he is said to have recently issued cards 
for a reception at his house in Washington 
With the motto, * Justi¢é® is slow, but sure.” 
But in a certain case, if-we remember cor- 
rectly, Justice was so.slow as not to be sure, 
and, arriving late, was barred by the statute 
of limitations, 

We have already alluded to the Demo- 
erafie jubilee in Philadelphia at which the 
Constitution was declared to be * a grant by 
sovereign States.’ and the government of 
the United States to be “an agent” of the 
people of the States. This is the old Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky doctrine which the peo- | 
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ple have rejected at the point of the bayonet. 
And searcely have the Pennsylvania Demo- 
crats ceased to cheer this proclamatton of 
the sovereignty of the States than a Demo- 
cratic organ informs us that the sovercignuty 
of the States is not an orthodox doctrine. 
But a body of Pennsylvania Democrats may 
assume to speak for their party with quite 
as much right as a New York newspaper, 
just as the Democratic Conventions of In- 
diana and Ohio may claim to declare true 
Democratic doctrine as authoritatively as 
the Demoeratie Convention of New York. 
The contradiction merely shows the confu- 
sion of the party, while expenence has al- 
ways shown that its better impulse yields 
to the worse. 

Mr. Cox is reported to have said in an in- 
terview, “Our party is not wholly 
Had he said, Our victory is not wholly ours, 
he would have spoken more truly. The 
victory does not mean that the honest and 


OUTS, 


intelligent people who saved the Union, 
abolished slavery, and amended the Consti- 
tution agree with Messrs. EATON and Sry- 
MoUR and Woop and’ BLack, or wish an Ad- 
ministration which they and their associates 
would control. It, does mean discontent 
amd a determination that there shall be re- 
form, and the only practicable way of ex- 
pressing these feelings was to vote against 
the Republicans. But the result, while it 
encourages the old Democratic leaders, 
should not 
that the cardinal interests of the country 
are safer with the Republicans. Every day 
makes it plainer that the Democratic tradi- 
tions which the country has spurned for tif- 
teen years are still supreme in the party, 
and that the Democrats who would fain see 
a radical change are yet overpowered by 
party spirit. The same sophistry which led 
the better elass of Democrats in New York 
to act with their party while TwWrep con- 
trolled it will still hold thetn to it so long 
as the Republican organization is opposed 
to it. The Republican idea is, indeed, that 
of progress, liberty, intelligence, and re- 
form; and if it be said that the financial 
position of many of its most conspicuous 


discourage those who believe 


members shows conclusively that the par- 
ty can not much longer cohere, the reply is 
that in the present political situation any 
cause Which is powerftd enough to destroy 
one party will divide the other. Any issne 
which is so comimanding that it would take 
any prominent leader out of the Repub- 
lican lines would be one around which par- 
ties would reorganize. If parties remain 
us they are, therefore, the choice will be 
sunply between the old Democracy and Re- 
publicanism that we know, and no obsery- 
ing man can doubt that the latter can re- 
form itself much more easily than the for- 
mer. The proof is the history of the last 
election, in which Republicans defeated 
their own party candidates, and the history 
of the last tifteen years,in which the Dem- 
ocrats have steadily veted for what are 
known as Bourbon principles and Bourbon 
candidates. ‘If there should be any radical 
change, the Democratic party would disap- 
pear. If it remains, it will be because it is 
unchanged, and still trnly represented by 
Messrs. EATON, SEYMOUR, BLACK, and Woop. 

THE REPUBLICAN FINANCE BILL. 

THE finance bill passed by the Senate is 
not wholly satistactory, but it shows a pro- 
found conviction that the country is. re- 
solved to return to specie payment. The 
one important potnt in it is the distinet 
designation of a day tor resumption: and 
should the House concur, and that day be 
finally determined, the credit of the legisla- 
tion for resumption wonjd naturally and 
properly remain with the Republican ma- 
jority. The comedy of the occasion is the 
Democratic dismay. That part of the Dem- 
ocratic party which assumes that “ hard 
money” is a Democratic ery, despite the 
plain declaration of the Indiana, Ohio, and 
adher Democratic conventions for paper and 
lijilation, had hoped that the Republicans 
vould do nothing, so that they neght be 
branded as inflationists and soft money 
partisans. The prompt action of the dom- 
inant party Indicrously confused this fae- 
tion of the opposition. And it is an admi- 
rable illustration of the sincerity of the 
Democratic demand for hard money” that, 
althongh the till fixes a day for resump- 
tion, every Democratic Senator but one 
voted against it. The essential comsidera- 
tion is the conviction of the country .that 
the pledge will. not be violated. If there 
were a certainty of this in the public mind, 
there would be an immediate preparation 
for specie payment, and the. consequence 
would be that it would be resumed long be 
fore the day appointed.~ But this jis: the 
very assurance that the Democrats refused 
to give, and whatever doubt and consequent 
trouble‘may "rise will be due to the Demo- 
crats. 

The objection of Mr. SCHURZ was sound, 
thut the bill does not provide tor the de- 


struction of the retired notes, and the omis- 
sion justly begets suspicion. But the eoun- 
try knows that there is no more intelligent 
or independent Senator upon the Hoor than 
Mr. Scuurz, and none who is more sincerely 
resolved upon specie payment,and since his 
objection did not prevent him from voting 
for the bill, on the ground that it gave a 
pledge for resumption from which no Con- 
gress would dare to recede, the same objec- 
tion urged by mere Democratic partisans, 
as an exense for voting against the bill, 
was of no weight. Mr. SHERMAN’s speech 
was frank. He dried that the bill was not 
altogether such as he preferred, but it was 
the best practicable, and it was certainly 
nnequivocal upon the essential point.  As- 
sent to it upon the part of Senators Mor- 
TON, Ferry, LOGAN, and other Republicans 
of their views was a substantial surrender, 
relieved only by the omission which Mr. 
ScuUuRz pointed out. We are sorry that 
the omission was not remedied, because we 
do not believe the opposition of the soft 
money Senators would have led them to 
vote against the bill. 

It now goes to the House, where there 
will be a longer battle. But it is a conflict 
that can not be avoided, and should be set- 
tled now, and not evaded or pestponed. Let 
the Republicans in the House see by the 
hearty applause with which even this pledge 
of a return to specie has been received 
thronghout the country by their tellow- 
Republicans, and the total and amusing 
consternation of the Democrats, how con- 
fidently public opinion may be trusted. 
Honest Republicans expect every Repub- 
lican to do his duty; and if the majority in 
the Honse should without too great delay 
pass the bill and send it to the President, 
who would-promptly sign it, and then Con- 
gress should refuse all subsidies and ques- 
tionable legislation, the Republican party 
would be reinvigorated and renewed, and 
rise as a strong man to rnn the race of ‘76. 


“KATIE KING.” 

THE late aspects of what is called “ spir- 
itualism” have more interesting to 
those who can find any interest whatever 
in them because of the papers of Mr. WAL- 
LACK, Who divides with Mr. DARWIN the re- 
nowh Of proposing the doctrine of evoln- 
tion, and of the testimony of Mr. Crooks 
and Mr. VARLEY. Another interest is de- 
rived from the assértion that the spiritual 
world, no longer inviting faith in its exist- 
ence by tipping tables and attributing driv- 
eling nonsense to famous shades, has ad- 
vanced to offering its denizens to sight and 
hearing and touch—in fact, to the test of 
Upon this side of the ocean the 
only person whose interest in the matter 
interested the public was Mr. Ropertr DaLe 
OWEN, whose honesty and candor command- 
ed attention for his statements, even if a 
suspicion of his kindly credulity forbade 
confidence in them. His most striking pa- 
per upon the subject, however, was searcely 
published before a card appeared from him 
stating that he had been deceived in regard 
to its most important assertions, and that 
the late apparition known as “ Katie King” 
was not that which he had seen last summer. 
In tact, he conceded that there had been a 
juggle, a cheat, which he had not suspected, 
and which was detected by another person. 

The etleet of this exposure upon the per- 
formances, known as spiritualism will, of 
It does not indeed set- 
tle that it is all a conscious fraud, but tak- 
en with the many other exposures which 
have been made, it throws sneh an air of 
doubt and suspicion over the whole that it 
will be long before it can again command 
any general interest. Indeed, the difficulty 
has always been that the machinery is pre- 
cisely that which frand requires, The “ con- 
ditions,” as they are called, have been al- 
ways such as to suggest imposture, and 
therefore to destroy interest. Dark rooms, 
cabinets, joined hands, things in the air 
and things under a table, covers and veils 
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the senses, 


course® be decided. 


of every king; are the conditions of legerde- 


main and conjuring. When the perform- 
ances began, some years ago, “faith” was 
one of the conditions and prerequisites. If 
the table did not tip or the bedstead did 
not ascend, there was some abominable 
THomMas, with his disturbing doubts, who 
grieved the spirits. - This was a very plain 
subterfuge of knavery. Signer BLitTz and 
his fellow-nagicians did not ask half the 
blinds and’ cloaks and contrivances to ac- 
complish their acknowledged 
which the spirits intent upon our conver- 
sion amd tostruction demanded. 

As this became evident. and was very 
spiritnalismn,” 


deceptions 


prejudicial to the elatms of * 
another step was made, and if was eXxplain- 
ed that there were bad spirits and miseliev- 
ous spirits, spirits that feigned to be other 
spirits, and it was even suggested that only 
spirits in the lower ranges of the spirit world 
could communicate” with men. 
planatious were, like the special revelatious 


These ex- 


ot MOHAMMED and JOE SMITH, very satisfac- 
tory to the faithful, but wholly suspicicus 
to the unbelievers. The subject has been 
always covered with this tloud, not of iy s- 
tery, but of apparent and vulgar frayd ; nor 
is there any record of any wise word said or 
noble thing done, or of any service to hu 
manity, in al] the jumble of r@velatious wid 
appearances, gud signs and wonders, anil 
doubtful women and cunning men, that 
compose what is “known as spiritualism. 
That some honest men and women. nei 
have been consoled by believing that the 
spirit of a loved and lost parent or child, or 
husband or wife, has scrawled an initial upon 
somebody's arm, or a vague remark upon a 
locked slate, establishes nothing, and is no 
justification for knavish deception. No- 
body, probably, STLpPposes that the Rochester 
rappings were celestial sounds, or that the 
“Fox girls” were miraculous messengers of 
divine truth. 

It is true that one man’s deception dops 
not disprove another man’s sincerity, and 
that it does not follow that a “spirit” can 
not appear in visible form because “* Katie 
King” is shown to be the mere impostute 
ofadventurers. But the human mini is of 
such a nature that when a deception his 
been successfully accomplished under cer 
tain cirenmstances, the same circumstances 
will always suggest to it similar dece- 
tion; and when a man is convineed that the 
red line npon the bare arm of Mr. Smith 
is not an initial drawn by the spirit of his 
great-grandfather, he will not be swift to 
believe that the red line upon the bare aru 
of Mr. Jones is. Life is full of mysteries.’ 
and logicians smile at the argument a pre 
ori and the assurance of instinet. sut 
surely the instinct of the race and the deep- 
est conviction of generations of the best and 
most enlightened men might be as strong an 
argument with honest and intelligent minds 
as the performances o. vulgar and unknown 
people who make a peep-show of heaven 
and sell divine revelations for money. 


AN ACT TO CONFIRM PREJUDICE. 

Tue probability of the passage of a civil 
rights bill is not great, but that is no reason, 
for the introduction of such an act as has 
been presented to the House by the Judiciary 
Committee. If, as the opponents of the bill 
constantly declare, we can not abolish preju- 
dice by law, we are certainly not called upon 
to sustain and perpetuate it by law. Yet 
this is what the proposed bill does. It is an 
act to stigmatize a class of American citi- 
zens on account of coler and previous con- 
dition of servitude. This it does by author- 
izing any State to maintain separate schools 
or institutions with equal facilities in all re-— 
spects to all classes entitled thereto. But 
as separate schools are demanded only on 
account of color, this is the authority to es- 
tablish them. Of course such a provision 
makes the whole bill ridiculous,.as any 
shrewd Democrat could instantly show by 
moving to amend by making the provision 
which applies to schools apply also to “inns, 
public conveyances on land and water, the- 
atres, and other places of public amiuse- 
ment.” If the prejudice against color is to 
be respected in the school-house, why not in 
the theatre and the tavern and the railroad 
ear? It is no harder for a white child to sit 
beside a colered child at school than for a 
white parent to sit beside a colored parent 
in a car or at a public table or in a theatre. 
The distinction is without a difference. The 
bill as reported is an insult to every intelli- 
gent colored citizen, as it is a humiliation to 
every white citizen who remembers that the 
Constitution guarantees to all the qual pro- 
tection of the laws—a guarantee which is 
deliberately violated when the law stigma- 
tizes any class of innocent citizens under 
any pretense whatever. 

The folly of such a rule was shown by 
Mr. Conway's letter describing his experi- 
ence as Superintendent of Schools im Louisi- 
ana, and by the daily reports from New Or- 
leans, which state that “thre color line in 
schools promises to be the momentous qtics- 
tion, as it is difficult to settle who are color- 
ed.” As for the alleged prejudice, it is mow 
frankly confessed that before the war the 
lighter -colored children - quadroons and 
others—were admitted to the schools, and 
no issue was raised; while it is pertectly 
well known that some of the most retined, 
eultivated, courteous, and wealthy citizens 
in that city were “tainted” with color. But 
not only is it impracticable to decide who is 
“colored,” but even if every child who ts to 
he stigmatized by this law were coal-black, 
so that ne question conld arise, the mischiet 
lies in the obloquy thus cast by law upon 
certain citizens to whom the Constitution 
SeCCTITES equality. Sip pose any other class 
against whom there is a 
should be selected for this leper-like segre- 


similar feeling 


gation, its enormity and injustice would be 
atonee conceded. If, for instance, the Jews 
were by law separated from the rest of their 


(ellow-citizens in schools and other public 
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institutions, the sense of shame in all decent 
American breasts would soon burn out the 
law from the statute-book., In darker ages 
gud more barbarous countries than ours the 
Jews were the victims of an inhuman preju- 
dice. What does the honorable American 
think of those times and countries? And 
does he wish that his country to-day shall 
follow that example? There is, indeed, a 
difference inthe cases. .The feeling against 
the Jew was the growth of a Chrestian tra- 
dition of hatred against those who had cru- 
citied the Son of God. The feeling against 
the colored race is the American tradition 
of hatred against those whom we have foul- 
ly wronged. 

The prejudice unquestionably exists, but 
why should a Republigan Congress propose 
to strengthen and perpetuate it by law? 
Is any member of Congress so amusingly 
stupid as to suppose that a prejudice strong 
enough to separate the schools would per- 
mit them to be equal “in all respects ?” or 
that it is of any practical use to enact that 
a pariah who is excluded from the schools 
and cemeteries may have “full and equal 
enjoyment of the accommodations, advan- 
tages, facilities, and privileges of inns, pub- 
lic conveyances on land and water, theatres, 
and other places of public amusement ?” 
Moreover, it is as impossible to determine 
what is a full and equal enjoyment of such 
privileges as it is to decide who is “ colored.” 
The bill will not pass, and it certainly ought 
not to pass. 


PACIFIC MAIL GAMBLING. 


It is often said that if people choose to 
burn their fingers in stock gambling, it is 
their own affair, and pity for them is wast- 
ed. But the consequences of very little 
misconduct can be strictly confined to the 
evil-doer. The money which is involved in 
many stock transactions is often that of 
those who have no part whatever in throw- 
ing the dice, and who are wholly ignorant 
of the game that is played. And) very 
much more than money may be involved. 
The stakes of the gamblers are often hu- 
map lives and hearts and happiness, as well 
as individual character and the national 
morality. The facts lately developed in 
regard to the Pacitic Mail Steam- ~ship Com- 
pany are an illustration, 
pany whose proper business is the trans- 
portation of passengers, mails, and freight 
upon the ocean. Its responsibility is im- 
mense, and its management should be there- 
fore most trusty and careful. The enter- 
prise, indeed, is not undertaken upon benev- 
olent grounds. Its object is to make money, 
but in an honorable and legitimate manner, 
But the late revelations show that the pri- 
mary purpose with ‘the management has 
been gambling. The money has been spent 
to bribe Congress, and in a manner which 
would have allowed the officers, without 
any check, to have taken the same amount 
of money—three-quarters of a million of 
dollars—for their own private use. The 
result is easy to see. It is that a company 
having charge of lives and mails and freight 
is largely controlled by a knot of gamblers, 
and in the very moment of the revelation 
of this fact one of its steamers is burned at 
sea with a lamentable loss of life. 

The duty of honest people with money to 
invest is twofold. First, not to invest in 
the stock of any company which is the 
counter of gamblers, and to sell out the mo- 
ment that it becomes so; and second, to 
vote against candidates for Congress who 
favor subsidies to such enterprises. The 
government shoukil not manage steamers 
and railroads and telegraphs, but it is much 
better that it should do it than become the 
partner of private managers. The moment 
those private managers believe that they 
can obtain the public money for their pur- 
poses, they will lobby and intrigne and de- 
bauch, and if the public sentiment is sound 
and intelligent, they will go far to ruin, and 
justly ruin, the reputation of the enter- 
prise, and thereby to rob those who have 
ventured their money in such hands. For 
the qualities and conduct indispensable in 
the management of a great steam-ship com- 
pany are evident and familiar. They are 
not those which gamblers of any kind pos- 
sess. They are probity, intelligence, fidel- 
ity, and devotion to the legitimate success 
of the business. 

The catastrophe of the Japan, coming just 
at this time of investigation into the man- 
agement of the company, will recall public 
attention to these simple truths. It is not 
to @ clerk who spénds every night at the 
gaming table that a wise merchant intrusts 
the key of his sate or gives a power to sign 
checks in his name. But innocent investors 
are expected to do this when they are tempt- 
ed by a company so managed. And the 
press is false to its duty when it fails to re- 
cord the fact that men who have under- 
taken to carry passengers in steamers have, 
under any pretense, deserted their trust, 
aud to show ihat legislotors tempt them to 
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desert it when they hold out the nbs of a 
subsidy from the publie Treasury. The press 
has given no uncertain soufid in régard to 
this latest catastrophe of the Pacitic: Mail 
Company. Those managers who by gam- 
bling in its stock have diverted attention 
from its legitimate purposes,and have there- 
by thoroughly demorz.ized every part of the 
system, are morally responsible for the loss 
of life and of property resulting from this 
accident. 


THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


DURING the debate in the Senate upon 
the bill for the government of the District 
ot Columbia, Mr. Morton objected to the 
proposed commissiff or regency of three 
persons to be appointed by the President 
and Senate, as anti-republican and anti- 
democratic, and as depriving the people of 
the District of the fight of local self-gov- 
ernment. He insisted that the control of 
Congress over thie District was the same as 
its control over the Territories, and that if 


it could govern by a board of three regents, 


it could govern by all the people of the Dis- 
trict. But the clauses that confer power 
upon Congress in the two cases are very dif- 
ferent. That in regard to the Territories 
provides that “the Congress shall have 
power to dispose of and make all needful 
rules and regulations respecting the terri- 
tory or other property belonging to the 
United States,’ while the provision for the 
District is that Congress shall have power 
“to exercise exclusive legislation in all cases 
whatsoever,” and “like authority over all 
places” occupied by forts, arsenals; dock- 
yards, ete., acquired with the consent of the 
States in which they lie. Local self-gov- 
ernment, therefore, is as much forbidden by 
the Constitution itself to the inhabitants of 
the District of Columbia as it is to the in- 
habitants of any fort or national building 
or inclosure, 

Until the year 1207 the government of the 
District was exercised by Congress through 
conunissioners, nor were the constitutional 
rights of the people violated. As Mr, Mor- 
RILL, Of Maine, truly said, the question was 
and is one of expediency. Indeed, the Su- 
preme Court has decided that every legisla- 
tive act in the District is necessarily nation- 
al, for under the Constitution there is no lo- 
cal authority in the ordinary sense. The 
reason was shown by Mr. THURMAN. It is 
that there may never be the possibility of a 
jurisdiction that might be arrayed against 
the national government. Moreover, the 
larger part of the property in the District 
is owned by the national government, so 
that Congress in governing it is governing 
the common domain and property. There 
is therefore no constitutional right to local 
self-government in the District. The vital 
and essential value of that right any where 
is the power of legislation either directly or 
by representation, but the Constitution ex- 
pressly withholds that power from the Dis- 
trict, and gives to Congress authority!“ to 
exercise exclusive legislation im all cases 
whatsoever.” It is a mere question of ex- 
pediency how that authority shall be exer- 
cised. The old municipality and the recent 
Territorial system both failed, the latter so 
disastrously and resulting in sueh misgoy- 
ernment that Congress peremptorily abol- 
ished it at the last session. 

Mr. BAYARD thinks that munch if not all 
the trouble in the District was due to “the 
curse of negro suffrage,” and in the course 
of his remarks he said, “I was not bred in 
that school which tanght me to make my 
conscience or my will the measnre of other 
men’s.” "This was a fling at the Republic- 
ans for establishing equal suffrage; and it 
is very ludicrous as coming from a Demo- 
erat of an old Slave State in which, under 
the dominanee of his party, colored men, 
women, and children were sold like cattle. 
The regard of the American Democratic 
“school” for the rights of men is as con- 
spicnous as the virtue of Madame De Mon- 
TESPAN. Whatever the District misgovern- 
ment may have been with negro suffrage 
behind it, the national city was an infinite- 
ly less shameful spectacle under the Ring 
than when, under the supremacy of Mr. Bay- 
party, there were human shambles 
within gun-shot of the Capitol, The Re- 
publican party at least repairs its errors, 
but the “school” of partisanship in which 
Mr. BAYARD was bred hugged its’ great 
crime to the last. It is not negro suffrage, 
it is fgnorant suffrage, whichis dangerous, 
and in 1857, under Democratic supremacy, 
not only were the colored children of the 
District untanght, but half of the white 
children were without education. 

Now that the recent system has failed in 
the District, it is certainly wise to try the 
plan of concentrated responsibility proposed 
by the committee. Itmmst be assumed that 
the committee has consulted tntelligent 
persons of all parties, and that its recom- 
mendations are the result of cnrefal obser- 
vation and of verions experience. 


vigilant sentinel on the watch-tower of lib- 
erty, Mr. THURMAN, saw the deep monarch- 
ical design in the werd “ regents,” by which 
the new exeentive board was described, and 
moved tosubstitute commissioners, begging 
Mr. MORRILL not to think the motion “ dem- 
agogical or for Buncombe.” Why did Mr. 
THURMAN think that it would be so inter- 
preted? “The lady doth protest too much, 
methinks.” The experiment in the district, 
which is politically a wholly exceptional 
place, will be very valuable in throwing 
light upon the comparative excellence of an 
appouitive system. One great eyil of our 
local governments every where is the great 
number of elective officers; and although 
the constitutional conditions in the District 
of Columbia are essentially different from 
those of a self-governing community, the 
new system ¢an not fail to be instructive. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. Tomas Farriveron, who has been in 
the employment of the Harpers for nearly 
tifty-four years, died in Brooklyn‘on the 25d of 
December, in the seventy- first year of his age. 
He wag born at Middle Village, Newtown, Long 
Island, where the HARPER family resided, an 
attended school with the four lads who after- 
ward formed the house of Harper & Brorn- 
ERS, On leaving school he entered the employ- 
ment of a codper; but on being told that by the 
time he had served out his apprenticeship there 
would be so many barrels manufactured that the 
trade woald be ruined, he left the shop and took 
service with the Harrrrs, had recently 
commenced business. Here he was told that 
boaks were multiplying so fast that the print- 
er’s business would cease to be profitable in a 
few years: people would have more books than 
they could read., But he resolved to stay, and 
until within a few weeks he was in constant 
active employment. He used to relate how 
that, when the first power-press was set up in 
the HARPER establishment, he told his wife that 
in a few years there would be nothing more for 
printers to do, and he was going to buy a farm 
with his savings to secure a home for his old 
age. Heboughtthe farm; but though the Har- 
PERS added press after press to their establish- 
ment, with every new appliance for saving time 
and labor, there was never any thing less fer 
printers to do. And so Mr. FARRINGTON grew 
up with the four brothers, serving them faith- 
fully from youth tq old age, and seeing their 
sons and grandsons come into the business. He 
Was an intelligent man, faithful in the perform- 
ance of duty, and enjoyed the respect and con- 
tidence of all who knew him. 

—The King of Hawaii takes an intelligent. in- 
terest in all that is written about his kingdom. 
In respomse to a reporter for the New York 
Tribune the other day he highly commended Mr. 
NORDHOoOFF’'s book as a “‘ very clear description 
of the islands, the mode of life, and the manners 
and customs of his subjects. He thought full 
justice had been done them. The agricultural 
products of the islands that make up the King- 
dom of Hawaii were fully set forth, and the 
wonders and curiosities cleverly portrayed.” 

—Mr. Joun C. GREEN has given another 
$100,000 to Princeton College, for the purpose 
of endowing and fully equipping the depart- 
ment of civil enginecring in the School of Sel- 
ence. This department was established by Mr. 
GREEN, who already ended $500,000 in 
buildings, apparatus, ete. ‘hen completed it 
will be the most perfect this ng of its kind in 
this country or abroad. 

—Mr. Samvet B. H. Vance, for one month 
Mayor of New York, is a native of Bucks Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, and about fifty years of age. 
He was educated in Philadelphia, and from the 
commencement to the close of the Mexican war 
served in the cavalry of the United States, part 
of the time as captain. For many years he has 
been a member of the well-known house of 
Mitcnecy, VANCE, & Co., manufacturers of gas- 
fixtures. 

—The question is freqnently asked in England, 
when Mr. DISRAELI retires, as soon he must, be- 
ing now seventy, who is to succeed him as Con- 
servative leader? Mr. Disrae has, to use a 
common phrase, ‘taken care of himself.” He 
has been as careful to eschew what CHARLES 
DicKENS, in the last letter he ever wrote, called 
‘‘opal enjoyments”’ as the most rigid ascetic 
alive. Lord PALMERSTON was the most abste- 
mious of men. Neither tea, coffee, nor any oth- 
er beverage passed his lips, save only Amontilla- 
do sherry, and of that he consumed five glasses 
per diem. When Ditsrae.t retires, Lord 
would be summoned to form a cabine t, but who 
would be his leader in the potential arena of the 
House? The one possible man is said to be Sir 
STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, Who possesses excellent 
abilities, is an admirable man of business, and, 
above all, understands the English temper. 

{r. GLADSTONE is said to be engaged on 
two new Homeric studies, viz., a volume of es 
says on the writings of the Greek ’ poets, and a 
dictionary to Homer. But Punch thinks that 
the ex-Premicr has abandoned Homer in order 
to devote himself to the works of Pope. 

—The estimable Mr. Josuva has 
evolved from the depths of his inner conscious 
ness the following observation, which contains, 
us the Indians say, **‘ heap sense :’’ hav made 
up mi mind that: human happiness konsists in 
having a good deal to do, and then Keep a-doing 
it,’ 

Yares’s new paper, The World, has 
had an unprecedented success. For the four 
weeks ending November 1S, as attested by the 


official eertificate of the eminent accountants,’ 


Qusaprer, Batt, & Co., it sold 25,415 copies, 
eqm@tal to a weekly average of 6353. This, fora 
new weekly in London, is something remarka- 
ble, if net unprecedented, 

-The Duke of Argyle for himself as well as 
for his heirs accepts the progressive tendencies 
of the times. Not only does he put his sons to 
business, but he himself appears before tbe cotm- 
mon people in the leecture-hall. Recently he 
lectured on geology in the public hall at Inver- 
arv to the people of the town and neighborhood, 
and Ge wh his audience were her Royal High 
ne’ the Princess Lovise, the Duchess of Argyle, 
the ) Marquis ul Lorne, Sir Georce Home, and 


to 
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others. He illustrated his lecture by sketches, 
and at the end invited persons to send questions 
for solution at another meeting. 

—ERNEST RENAN is now on the editorial staff 
of the Journal des Debats, and passes for a very 
clever critic. . Before the late war M. RENAN Was 
a warm admirer of German literature and Ger- 
man writers, but since then he will none of them 
Hvuaeo has just left Germany and settled perma- 
nently in Paris, where he is a lion in letters and 
polities. 

—‘‘ Sir,” said a citizen of Manchester recently 
to Colonel ForNEY, ‘‘such men as we elect to 
our city offices would as soon think of setting 
fire to their own houses as of abusing a public 
trnust.”’ 

—Mr. Bovetcavtt’s share of the profits of the 
Shaughrawn for the first four weeks amounted to 


—The finest living French comedian fs said to 
be Gort, of the Théatre Francaise, and by many 
he is believed to be the first comie artist of any 
country. Of French actresses Mile. CROISETTE, 
also of the Francaise, stands at the head. She 
has studied hard and has good mental qualities. 
In manner she is graceful and distinguished, 
and Aas a smile that is inexpressibly winning. 
The Francaise receives from the government an 
annual sulisidy, which renders it'to a great ex- 
tent independent of popular demands that are 
not in accordance with the interests of art, and 
the players of that theatre are accomplished men 
and women, who are generally received wher- 
ever they go on a footing of equality. It would 
be difficult to find men more finished in a social 
way than such as DELAUNAY, BRESSANT, and 
Fesvre. The organization of the theatre into 
a civil sovety, subventioned and administered 
by the sta’e, with its players recognized as gov- 
ernment fanetionaries, brings them into the best 
relations with the social world. It is the only 
theatr. im the world where there is no music, 
wh'ch, however agreeable, is something extra- 
reous to the drama pure, and calculated to in- 
terfere with its legitimate effect, and is excluded. 
The audience is as orderly as the congregation 
of a church. 
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DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Conenress/sat only three days last wee ‘k, taking holi- 
day recess from December 23 to January 5.—Mr. Sher- 
man, from the Finance Committée, Delichstes 21, 
reported the new finance bill agreed apon at tle Ke- 
oe cancus of December 19. It embraces the fol- 
owing prepositions: Redemption of legal tenders to 
begin January 1, 1879, silver coin tO be substituted 
meanwhile for fractional currency ; free banking, with 
the retirement of legal tenders to the amount of eighty 
per cent. af the new bank-notes iseued till the whole 
volume of legal tenders is reduced to $300,000 000 ; the 
Secretary of the Treasury to Bell bonds for gold with 
which to redeem. legal tenders if the amount of ome ie 
in hand is mot sufficient at the time hamed. The bill 
was passed the next day by a strict party vote of 32 to 
14. Only ohne Republican voted against the measure, 
amd only one Democrat in its favor. Various ame nd- 
ments were! offered, but none of them were adopted. 
On the 23d the same bill was taken up in the House 
and made the special order for January 7.—Mr. Eames 
introduced ‘into the Honse, December 21, a Hill to 
repeal all faxes and stamp duties imposed by the 
internal revenue.laws, except such as relate to dis- 
tilled spirits, fermented liquors, tobaceo, snuff, and 
cigars, to imcrease the tax on distilled spirits ten cents 
per gallon, and to repeal the second seetion of the 
act of June 6, 1572, which redueed by ten per cent. 
the dutiesl,on manufactures of cotton, weol, iron, 
ete.—The Fresident sent to the Senate, December 2! 
the nomindgtion of Lewis E. Parsons to be | nited 
States Dietrict Judge of Alabarnsa, rice Busteed, re- 
signed. The Senate on the same day confirmed the 
nomination of S. B. Axtell te be Governor of Utah 
Territory February 2, 1575.—December 21, Mr. 
Hays (Repeblican), of Alabama, introducéd_a resolu- 
tion, Which was paseed, appointing a select committee 
to inquire Into the political affairs of that State, and 
as to the uwe of Federal soldiers there, the intimida- 
tion of voters, et A resolution declaring against 
granting asy subsidies during this sessiom failed of 
adoption in the House, Dece mber 21, by only one vote, 
the count being 149 to 75.—On the 21st Mr. Dawe s usk- 
ed that the Speaker of the House Iseue-his warrant 
for the arrest of Richard B.-trwiti for conten:pt in re- 
fusing to amewer eeTtain questions respecting the di-- 
tribution by him of $721,000 alleged to have nh 
to obtain the Pacific Mail subsidy granted at the last 
The order for was made without a di- 

vision of the Jlouse. It appearing from the doctors 
certificate the | nj was too ill to be bronght to the 
bar of the I the arrest was temporarily deferred. 

—The Navy Mpprcpeiition Bill of $17,000,000 was 
nenned y the House December 22. and referred to the 
Se nate propriation Committee next day.—Kepre- 
kent “ace, of California, December 22, Introd ed 
a bill exclnding Chinese immigrants from the benefits 
of the Nat@ralzation Act. Referred,—December 23, 
Vice-President Wilson being absent from the city, 
Senator Carpenter was Chosen President pro tem. of 
the Senate-—Semator Morton proposed, December 23, 
to recognize Mr. Pinchback as Senator from Louisi- 
ana, but Mr. Thurman objected, abd the resolution 
went over.—In the House, December 23, the Election 
Connnittee reported in the Arkansas contested case 
that fhe sifting member, Mr. Snyder, and not Mr. Beil, 
War elec Resolution adopted. 

The 
Charleston for New York December 19, #track on 
Barnegat Shoal the third day out, and was considera- 
bly damaged. All on board were saved. 

King Kalakaua and his euit arrived in New York 
city December 23. The royal party was received by 
the authosities, and in the evening was serenaded at 
his hotel. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tux Pacific Mail steamer Japan was burned at sea 
December 17, and was abandoned 150 miles from Hong- 
Kong. Amonug the passengers were 400 Chinamerr. 
The ¢ aplag, eight y-seven of the crew,ac alvin passel- 
rer, and ths ty four (Chinese were resec ued, bat the oth- 
ers bave net been heard from. 

A powder magazine in the Turkish city of Sentari 
wi atrock by lightning during a heavy storm Decem- 

vr 21. A terrible explosion followed, overthrowing 
the - city walls, demolishing the houses, and Killing and 
wounding 200 pereona, 

All the powere having accepted the invitation to the 
International Chode Conference, Russia has issued a 
cirenlar asking them to sugvest a of meeting 

It is regorted that Prince Biemarck has received 
warning trom the palic eof anotlfer plot to take his life. 

Ads ices Venezuela to Dex ember report a des- 
erate battle between the government forces and the 
ineurvents, lasting eighty-four hours; 800 men were 
killed. Both sides claim the victory. 

The Yellow River, in China, near its month, has 
cnanng ruil ith course, inundating the land and causiny 
great distress. About twenty tiniles from Hoochoo the 
country is one Vast ocean. 

Several gdersons were killed and injured by a collision 


hetween two railway train’ at Blackburn, England, | 
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Part I].—Paradise Regained. 


CHAPTER XAVI. 


MORE OF MY OBSTINACY. 


Ante. was down stairs in the shadowy hall, 
half asleep, half awake, waiting to see the visit- 
ors clear of the house. Without speaking to us, 
without looking at us, she led the way down the 
dark garden walk, and locked the pate behind 
lis. ** Good night, Ariel,’ l called out to her 
over the paling. Nothing answered me but the 
tramp of her heavy footsteps returning to the 
house, and the dull thump, a moment afterward, 


of the closing door. 

Phe footman had thoughtfully lit the carriage 
lamps. Carrying one of them to serve as a lan 
tern, be lighted us over the wilds of the brick 
desert and landed us safely on the path by the 
high-road, 

** Well!” said my mother-in-law, when we were 
comfortably seated in the carriage again. ** You 
have seen Miserrimus Dexter, and | hope von 
are satistied ? I will do him the justice to de- 
clare that I never, in all my experience, saw him 
more completely crazy than he was to-night. 
What do you say 

don't presume to dispute your opinion, 
answered, ‘** But speaking for myself, I am not 
quite sure that he is mad. 

* Not mad!” cried Mrs. Macallan, * after 
those frantic performances in his chair? Not 
mad, after the exhibition he made of his untor 
tunate consin? Not mad, after the song that he 
sang in vour honor, and the falling asleep by way 

Oh, Valeria! Valeria! Welbsaid 


there are none seo 


of conelnsion ? 
the wisdom of our ancestors - 
blind iis those who wont see. 

** Pardon me, dear Mrs, Maecallan; [saw every 
thing that vou mention, and [ never felt more 
sarprised or more confounded in my life. Burt, 
now | have recovered from my amazement, and 
‘an think it over quietly, [ must still venture to 
doubt whether this strange man is really mad in 
the trne meaning of the word. It seems to me 
that he only expresses—I admit in a very reck 
‘ess and boisterous wav—thoughts and feelings 
which most of us are ashamed of as weaknesses, 
and which we keep to ourselves accordingly. l 
‘ontess 1 have often myself transtormed 


or ** Tur Wowan ox Wurre,” ARMADALE,” 
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into some other person: and have felt a certain 
pleasure in seeing myself in my new character: 
One of our first Amusements as children (it we 
lave any imagination at all) is to get out of our 
owll characters, nna tw try the characters of 
other personuges a hange—to be fairies, to be 
queens, to be in} thang, 1 short, but what we 
really are. Mir. Dextes lets out the secret jive 
as the ehildren do, aud if that is maduess, he 
is certainly ma& But | noticed that when his 
imagination, cooled down he became Miserrimus 
Dexter again—he no more believed Himself than 
we believed him to be Napoleon or Shakspeare. 
Besides, some allowance is surely to be made for 
the solitary, sedentary life that he leads. I am 
not learned enough to trace the influence of that 
life in making him what he is; bat [think I can 
see the result in an overexcited imagination, and 
taney I can trade his exhibiting his powerover 
the poor cousin and his singing of that wonder- 
ful song to no more formidable cause than m- 
ordinate self-condeit. 1 hope the confession will 
not lower me seridusly in vour good dpinion but 
must say | have enjoved my visit, and, worse 
still, Miserrimus Dexter really interests me,” 

‘* Does this learned discourse on Dexter mean 
that tou are going to see him agnin?” asked 
Mrs. Macallan. 

‘*T don't know how I may feel about it to 
morrow morning,” I said, ‘* but my impulse at 
this moment is decidedly to see him again. I 
had a little talk with him while vou were nway 
at the other end of the room, and I believe he 
really can be of use to me— 

‘Of use to you what 
mother-in-law, 

‘* In the one object which I have in view-—the 
object, dear Mrs. Macallan, which I regret to say 
vou do not approve.” 

‘And vou are going to take him into your 
contidence ? to open your whole mitid to such a 
nan as the man We have just left?” 

‘Ves, if L think of it to-morrow as I think of 
it to night. | dare say it is a risk; but I must 
run risks. Iknow ' am not prudent; but pra- 
dence won't help a woman in-my position, with 


interposed my 


my end to gain.’ 

Mrs. Macallan made no further remonstrance 
words, She opened iv Cab pocket 
front of the carriage, and took from it a box of 
matches and a railway reading-lamp. 

You ywovoke hie, suid the old lady, ‘into 
showing vou 4vhat vour hasbund thinks of this 
new of VOours. have gol his letter with 
me—his last letter from Spal, Yon shail judge 
for yourself, you poor deluded voung creature, 
whether my son is worthy of the sacrifice, the 
useless and hopeless sacrifice, whi lt you are bent 
on making of yourself for his sake. Stmbhe a 
light!” 

I willingly obeyed her. Ever since she had 
informed me of }Eustace’s departure to Spam | 


had been eager for more news of him, for some- 
thing to sustain my spirits, after so much that 
had disappomted el tar 
did not even know whether my thought 
of me souretimes in his self-imposed exile. As 
to his regretting already the rash act which had 
separated us, it was. still too soon to begin hop- 
ing for that 

The lamp havuyg been lit, 
place between the two 
ringe, Mrs. Macallan p 
There is no folly like the folly ot love 
me a hard struggle to restrain mveelf trom kKiss- 


| hic 


fixed in its 
ows of the 
letter 
It cost 


bike 


rxineed her sons 


lng the paper on which the dear rested, 

There!” said’ my mother-in-law, Begin 
on the seeond page, the page devoted to vou 
Read straight down to the last hne at the bottom, 
and, in God's name, come back to your senses, 
child, befure it is too late!” 

I followed my instructions, read these 
words: 

Can trust myself to write 
must write of her. ‘Tell me how 
looks, what she is doing. IT am always thinking 
of her, Not a das patsses but | mourn the boss 
of her. Oh, if she had only been contented to 
let matters rest as they were! Qh, if she. had 
never discovered the miserable trath ! 

‘* She spoke of reading the Trial when-tsaw 
her last. Has she persisted in doing so? I bhe- 
lieve—I say this seriously, mother—1I believe the 
shame and the horror of it would have been the 
death of me if I had met her face to tace when 
she first Knew of rhe ignominy that I have sut- 
fered, of the infamous suspicion of which I have 
heen publicly made the subject Vhink of those 
pure eves looking at a man who las been ac- 
cused (and never wholly absolved) of the f ul 
est and the vilest of all murders, and then think 
of what that man must feel if he has any Heart 


sicken as 


of Valeria? I 


she is, how she 


and uny sense of shame left in him 
I write of it. 

** Does she still meditate that hopeless projec t 
—the offspring, poor angel, of her artless, un 
thinking generosity? Does she sull famey that 
it is in ker power to assert my innocence before 
the world? Oh, mother, use your 
titmost titluence to make her give up the idea! 
Spare her the humiliation, the -disappomtment, 
the insult, perhaps, to which she may inpocent 
ly expose herself. For her sake, for my sake, 
leave no means untried to attain this righteous, 


if she dyes, 


this merciful end. 

‘| send her no message I dare not do it. 
Say nothing, when you see her, which can recall 
me to her memory. On the contrary, help het 
to forget me as soon as possible. ‘The kindest 
thing I ean do—the one atonement I can make 
to het is tu drep out of her lite.” 

With those wretched words it ended 
ed his letter back to his mother in silence, 
said but little on her side. 
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“THE STRANGE CREATURE LOOKED BACK AGAIN STRAIGHT 
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BETWEEN THE 


PONY'S EARS.” 
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‘* If this doesn't discourage vou,” she rémark- 
ed, slowly folding up the letter, ** nothing will, 
Let us leaveiit there. and He more. 

I made ne I wis behind mv 
veil, My d@imestic prospect looked su) dreary! 
mv unfortumte lheusband was so hopelessly mis- 
guided, so pétiably wrong! The one ehanee for 
both of us, and the one consqglation for poor Me, 
was to hold to mn’ more 
firmly than ever. If I had wanted any thing to 
me this view and to arm me 
the remonstfances of every one of my friends, 
-ustace’s lefter would have proved more than 
sufficient to answer the purpose.) At least he 
had not forgotten me: he thought of me and he 
mourned the loss of me every cliry of has lite. 
hat was encouragement enough+-tor the pres- 
ent. ‘*If Ariel calls for me in the pony-chaise 
to-morrow, I thought to myself, ** with Ariel I 
pre. 


unswer- ervnlg 


despel wie resoluti 1 


Mrs. Macallan set me down at Benjamins 

| mentioyed to her at parting—I stood sutl- 
ciently in ate of her to put it off till the hist mo- 
ment—that Miserrimus Dexter had rrunged tuo 
send his COUBIN and his pou chame to hes resi- 
dence on the next day; and | therenpon 
whether mn mother-in-law would permit) me to 
call at her house to wait for the appearance Of 
the cousin, ér whether She would prefer sending 
the chaise om to Benjamin's cottage, I fully ex- 
prec ted an explosion of anwer to follow this bold 
avowal of my plans for the next day, The old 
ladv agreeably surprised. me. She proved that 
she had really taken a likitg to me: she Kept her 
temper 

‘If vou persist in going back te Dexter, vou 

% shmll not go to him from my door,” 
she But I hope vou will yor persist. | 
hope von will wake a wiser woman to-morr. 

The morting came. A little hefore neon the 
arrival of the por chaise was antouneed at the 
door, and 4@ letter was brought in to nie from 
Mrs. Macalkay. 

have bo right to control your movedient 
my motherpin-liw wrote. send the 
to Mi and 
you will net take you! plice in 
I could peteuade you, Valeria, how traly 
vour frend L have thinking 
anciously im the wakeful hours af they 
flow auxiopsly, vou will understand when I tell 
vou that I how reproach myself for not 
done more than | did to prevent your unhappy 
And 7 mene I could lave 
done dont really know. My son d tu 
me that he was courting you: uuder an assumed 
name, but he never told me what the name was, 
or who vi a were, or where your friends hired, 
Perhaps | Ought to have taken measures to fiud 


certain 


Beniamm s house ; 


heen about vou 


vet, 
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this out. Perhaps, if I had succeeded, I ought 
to have interfered and enlightened you, even at 
the sad sacrifice of making an enemy of my own 
son. I honestly thought I did my duty-in ex- 
pressing my disapproval, and in refusing to be 
present at the marriage. Was I too easily satis- 
fied? Itis too late to ask. Why do I trouble 
vou with an old woman’s vain misgivings and re- 
grets? My child, if you come to any harm, I 
shall feel (indirectly) responsible for it, It is 
this uneasy state of Mind which sets me writing, 
with nothing to say that can interest you. Don't 
go to Dexter! ‘The fear has been pursuing me 
all night that your going to Dexter will end bad- 
ly. Write him an excuse. Valeria! I firmly 
believe you will repent it if you return to that 
house.” 

Was ever a woman more plainly warned, more 
carefully advised, than 1? And yet warning 
and advice were both thrown away on me. 

Let me say for myself that I was really touch- 
ed by the kindness of my mother-in-law 's letter, 
thotigh I was not shaken by it in the smallest 
degree. As long as I lived, moved, and thought, 
my one purpose now was to make Miserrimus 
dexter confide to me his ideas on the subject of 
Mrs. Eustace Macallan’s death. ‘To those ideas 
I locked as my guiding étars along the dark way 
on which I was going. I wrote back to Mrs. 
Macallan, as I really felt, gratefully and peni- 
tently.. And then I went out to the chaise. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
MR. DEXTER AT HOME. 


I Frounp all the idle boys in the neighborhood 
collected round the pony-chaise, expressing, in 
the occult languageof slang, their high enjoyment 
and appreciation of the appearance of ** Ariel” 
in her man’s jacket and hat. “The pony was fid- 
gety—he felt the influence of the popular uproar. 
His driver sat, whip in hand, magniticently im- 
penetrable to the gibes and jests that were flying 
round her. I said **Good-morning” on getting 
into the chaise. -Aniel only said ** Gee up!” and 
started the pony. 

I made up my mind to perform the journey to 
the distant northern suburb in silenee. It was 
evidently useless for me to attempt to speak, 
and experience informed me that I need not ex- 
pect to hear a word fall from the lips of my com- 
panion. Experience, however, is not always in- 
fallible. After driving for half an hour in stolid 
silence, Ariel’ astounded me by suddenly burst- 
ing into speech. 

‘*1)o you know what we are coming to?” she 

askex d, keeping her eyes straight between the 
ears. 

**No,” Lanswered. don't know the road. 
What are we coming to?” 

‘* We are coming to a canal.” 

** Well 

“Well, I have half a mind to upset you in 
the canal.” 

This formidable announcement appeared to 
require some explanation. 1 took the liberty of 
asking for it. 

should you upset me?” [ inquired. 

** Because I hate you,” was the cool and can- 
did reply. 

‘**What lave I done to offend you?" I asked 
next. 

‘* What do you want with The Master ?” Ariel 
asked, in her turn. 

‘*Do you mean Mr. Dexter ?’ 

Yes.” 

‘**T want to have some talk with Mr. Dexter.’ 

“You dont! You.want to take my place, 
You want to brush his ‘hair and oil his beard, 
instead of me. You wretch!” 

I now began to understand. ‘The idea which 
Miserrimus’ Dexter had jestingly put into her 
head, in exhibiting her to us on the previous night, 
had been ripening slowly in that dull brain, and 
had found its way outward into words, about 
fifteen hours afterward, under the irritating in- 
fluence of my presence! 

od don’ t want to touch his hair or his beard,” 

I said I leave that entirely to you.” 

She looked round at me, her fat face flushing, 
her dull eyes dilating, with the unaccustomed 
effort to express herself in speech, and to under- 
stand what was said to her in return. 

‘*Say that again,” she burst out. 
it slower this time.” — 

I said it again, and I said it slower. 

** Swear it!” she cried, getting more and more 
excited. 

I preserved my gravity (the canal was just vis- 
ible in the distance), and swore it. 

‘** Are you satisfied now?” I asked. 

There was no answer. Her last resources of 
speech were exhausted. ‘The strange creature 
looked back again straight between the pony’s 
ears, emitted hoarsely a grunt of relief, and nev- 
er more looked at me, never more spoke to 
me, for the rest of the journey. We drove past 
the banks of the canal, and I escaped immer- 
sion. We rattled, in our jingling little vehicle, 
through the streets and across the waste patches 
of ground, which I dimly remembered in the 
darkness, and which looked more squalid and 
more hideous than ever in the broad daylight. 
The chaise turned down a lane, too farrow for 
the passage of any larger vehicle, and stopped at 
a wall and a gate that were new objects to me. 
Opening the gate with her key, and leading the 
pony, Ariel introduced me to the back garden 
and yard of Miserrimus Dexter's rotten and 
rambling old house. The pony walked off inde- 
pendently to his stable, with the chaise behind 
him. My silent companion led me through a 
bleak and barren kitchen, and along a stone pas- 
sage. , (pening a door at the end, she admitted 
me to the back of the hall, into which Mrs. Mac- 
allan and I had penetrated by the front entrance 
to the house. Here Ariel lifted a whistle which 
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hung round her neck aud blew the shuill trilling 
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notes with the sound of which I was already fa- 
miliar as the means of communication between 
Miseryimus Dexter and his slave. ‘The whistling 
over, the slave's unwilling lips struggled into 
speech for the last time. 

“Wait till you hear The Master’s whistle,” 
she said. ‘* Then go up stairs.” 

So! I was to be whistled for likeadog! And 
worse still, there was no help for it but to submit 
like a dog. Had Ariel any excuses to make? 
Nothing of the sort. 

She turned her shapeless back on me and van- 
ished into the kitchen region of the house. 

After waiting for a minute or two, and hear- 
ing no signal from the floor above, I advanced 
into the broader and brighter part of the hall, to 
look by daylight at the pictures which I had 
only impertectly discovered in the darkness of 
the night. A painted inscription in many col- 
ors, just under the cornice of the ceiling, inform- 
ed me that the works on the walls were the pro- 
duction of the all-accomplished Dexter himself. 
Not satisfied with being poet and composer, he 
was painter as well, On one wall the subjects 
were described’ as Illustrations of the 
sions; on the other, as ** Episodes in the Life 
of the Wandering Jew.” Chance speculators 
like myself were gravely warned, by means of 
the inscription, to view the pictures as efforts of 
pure imagination. ‘* Persons who look for mere 
Nature in works of Art” (the inscription an- 
nounced) ‘fare persons to whom Mr. Dexter 
does not address himself with the brush. He re- 
lies entirely on his imagination. Nature puts 
him out.” 

‘Taking due care to dismiss all ideasyof Nature 
from my mind, to begin with, I looked at the 
pictures which represented the Passions first. 

Little as I knew critically of Art, I could see 
that Miserrimus Dexter knew still less of the 
rules of drawing, color, and compoéition. His 
pictures were, in the strictest meaning of that 
expressive word, Daubs. ‘The diseased and riot- 
ous delight of the painter m representing Hor- 
rors was (with cértain exceptions to be hereafter 
mentioned) the one. remarkable quality“that I 
could discover in the series of his works. 

The first of the Passion pictures illustrated 
Revenge. A corpse, in fancy costume, lay on the 


bank of a foaming river, under the shade of a‘ 


giant tree. An infuriated man, also in fancy 
costume, stood astride over the dead body, with 
his sword lifted to the lowering sky, and watch- 
ed, with a horrid expression of delight, the blood 
of the man whom he had just killed, dripping 
sluwly in a procession of big red drops down the 
broad blade of his weapon. ‘The next picture 
illustrated Cruelty, in many compartments. In 
one I saw a disemboweled horse savagely spurred 
on by his rider at a bull-fight. In another, an 
aged philosopher was dissecting a living cat, and 
gloating over his work. Ina third, two pagans 
politely congratulated each other on the torture 
of two saints: one saint was roasting on a grid- 
iron; the other, hung up to a tree by his heels, 
had been just skinned, and was not quite dead 
yet. Feeling no great desire, after these speci- 
mens, to look at any more of the illustrated Pas- 
sions, I turned to the opposite wall to be instruct- 
ed in the career of the Wandering Jew. Herea 
second inscription informed me that the painter 
considered the Flying Dutchman to be no other 
than the Wandering Jew, pursuing his intermi- 
nable journey by sea. ‘The marine adventures of 
this mysterious personage were the adventures 
chosen for representation by Dexter's brush. 
The first picture showed me a harbor on a rocky 
eoast. A vessel was at anchor, with the helms- 
man singing on the deck. The sea in the offing 
was black and rolling; thunder-clouds lay low 
on the horizon, split by broad flashes of lightning. 
In the glare of the lightning, heaving and pitch- 
ing, appeared the misty form of the Phantom 
Ship approaching the shore. In this work, bad- 
ly as it was painted, there were really signs of 
a powerful imagination, and even of a poetical 
feeling for the supernatural. ‘The next picture 
showed the Phantom Ship, moored (to the horror 
and astonishment of the helmsman) behind the 
earthly vessel in the harbor. The Jew had 
stepped on shore, His boat was on the beach. 
His crew—little men with stony white faces, 
dressed in funereal black—sat in silent rows on 
the seats of the boat, with their oars in their lean 
long hands. ‘The Jew, also in black, stood with 
his eyes and hands raised imploringly to the 
thunderous heaven. ‘The wild creatures of land 


| and sea—the tiger, the rhinoceros, the crocodile, 


the sea-serpent, the shark, and the devil-fish— 
surrounded the accursed Wanderer in a mystic 
circle, daunted and fascinated at the sight of him. 
The lightning was gone. ‘The sky and sea had 
darkened to a great black blank. A faint and 
lurid light lit the scene, falling downward from a 
torch, brandished by an avenging Spirit that hov- 
ered over the Jew on outspread vulture wings. 


- Wild as the picture might be in its conception, 


there was a suggestive power in it which I con- 
fess strongly impressed me. ‘The mysterious si- 
lence in the house, and my strange position at 
the moment, no doubt had their effect on my 
mind. While I was still looking at the ghastly 
composition before me, the shrill trilling sound 
of the whistle up stairs burst on the stillness. 
For the moment my nerves were so completely 
upset that I started with a ery of alarm. J felt 
& momentary impulse to open the door and run 
out. ‘The idea of trusting myself alone with the 
man who had painted those frightful pictures 
actually terrified me; I was obliged to sit down 
on one of the hall chairs. ‘Some minutes passed 
before my mind recovered ifs balance, and I be- 
gan to feel like my own ordinary self again. The 
whistle sounded impatiently for the second time. 
I rose and ascended the broad flight of stairs 
which led to the first story. To draw back at 
the point which I had now reached would have 
utterly degraded me in.my own estimation. Still, 
my heart did ¢ertainly beat faster than usual as 


J spbehiisial the door of the circular anteroom ; 
and I honestly acknowledge that I saw my own 
imprudence, just then, in a singularly vivid light. 


‘There was a glass over the mantel-piece in the, 


anteroom. I lingered for a moment (nervous as 
I was) to see how I looked in the glass. 

The hanging tapestry over the inner door had 
been left partially drawn aside. Softly as I 
moved, the dogs ears of Miserrimus Dexter 
caught the sound of my dress on the floor. ‘he 
fine tenor voice, which I had last heard singing, 
called to me softly. 7 

‘Is that Mrs. Valeria? “Please don't wait 
there. Come in!” 

I entered the inner room. 

‘The wheeled chair advanced to meet me, so 
slowly and so softly that I hardly kwew itagain. 
Miserrimus Dexter languidly held out his hand. 
His head inclined pensively to one side ; his large 
blue eyes looked at me piteously. Not a vestige 
seemed to be left of the raging, shouting creature 
of my first visit, who was Napoleon at one mo- 
ment, and Shakspeare at another. Mr. Dexter 
of the morning was a mild, thoughtful, melan- 
choly man, who only recalled Mr. Dexter of the 
night by the inveterate oddity of his dress. is 
jacket, on this occasion, was of pink quilted silk. 
The coverlet which hid his deformity matched 
the jacket in pale sea-green satin; and, to com- 
plete t :ese strange Vagaries of costume, his wrists 
were actually adorned with massive bracelets of 
gold, formed on the severely simple models which 
have descended to us from ancient times! 

** low good of you to cheer and charm me 
by coming here!” he said, in his most mournful 
and most musical tones. ‘*T have dressed, ex- 
pressly to receive you, in the prettiest clothes I 
have. Don't be surprised. Except in this ig- 
noble and material nineteenth century, men have 
always worn precious stuffs and beautiful colors 
as well as women. <A hundred vears ago a gen- 
tleman in pink silk was a gentleman properly 
dressed, Fifteen hundred years ago the patri- 
cians of the classic times wore bracelets exactly 
like mine, I despise the brutish contempt for 
beauty and the mean dread of expense which de- 
grade a gentleman's costume to black cloth, and 
limit a gentleman’s ornaments to a finger-ring, 
in the age I live in. I like to be bright and 
beautiful, especially when brightness and beauty 
come to see me. You don’t know how precious 
your society is to me. ‘This is one of my mel- 
ancholy days. ‘Tears risé unbidden to my eyes. 
I sigh and sorrow over myself; I languish for 
pity. Just think of what] am! A poor soli- 
tary creature, cursed with a frightful deformity. 
Hlow pitiable! how dreadful! My affectionate 
heart—wasted. My extraordinary talents—use- 
less or misapplied. Sud! sad! sad! Please 
pity me. 

Ilis eyes were positively filled with tears— 
tears of compassion for himself! He looked at 
me and spoke to me with the wailing, querulous 
entreaty of a sick child wanting to be nursed. J] 
was utterly at a loss what to do, It was per- 
fectly ridiculous—but I was never more embar- 
rassed in my life. 

‘** Please pity me!” he repeated. 
cruel. I only ask a little thing. 
Valeria, say you pity me! * 

I said I pitied him—and I felt that I blushed 
as I did it. 

Thank you,” said Miserrimus Dexter, hum- 
bly. ‘*It does me good. Go 4 little farther. 
Pat my hand.” 

I tried to restrain myself; but the sense of the 
absurdity of this last petition (quite gravely ad- 
dressed to me, remember!) was too strong to be 
controlled. I burst out laughing. 

Miserrimus Dexter-looked at me with a blank 
astonishment which only increased my merri- 
ment. Had I offended him? Apparently not. 
Recovering his astonishment, he laid his head 
luxuriously on the back of his chair, with the 
expression of a man who was listening critically 
to a performance of some sort. When I had 
quite exhausted myself, he raised his head, and 
clapped his shapely white hands, and honored 
me with an “encore.” 

** Do it again,” he said, still in the same child- 
ish way. ** Merry Mrs. Valeria, you have a mu- 
sical laugh—J have a musical ear. Do it again.” 

I was serious enough by this time. ‘I am 
ashamed of myself, Mr. Dexter,” I said. ** Pray 
forgive me. 

He made no answer to this; I doubt if he 
heard me. His variable temper appeared to be 
in course of undergoing some new change. He 
sat looking at my dress (as I supposed) with a 
steady and anxious attention, gravely forming 
his own conclusions, steadfastly pursuing his own 
train of thought. 

‘** Mrs. Valeria,” he burst out, suddenly, **you 
are not comfortable i in that chair.” 

‘*Pardon me,’ I replied; *‘I am quite com- 
fortable.”’ 

** Pardon me,” he rejoined. ‘‘ There is a chair 
of Indian basket-work at that end of the room 
which is much better suited to you. Will you 
accept my apologies if I am rude enough to al- 
low you to fetch it for yourself? I havear 
son.” 

Hie had a reason! What new piece of eccen- 
tricity was he about to exhibit? I rose and 
fetched the chair. It was light enough to be 
quite easily carried. As I returned to him I no- 
ticed that his eyes were still strangely emploved 
in what seemed to be the closest scrutiny of my 
dress. And stranger still, the result of this ap- 
peared to be partly to interest and partly to dis- 
tress him. 

I placed the chair near him, and was about to 
take my seat in it, when he sent me back again, 
ou another errand, to the end of the room. 

**Oblige me indescribably,”’ he said. ‘‘ There 
is a hand-screen hanging on the wall, which 
matches the chair. We are rather near the fire 
here. You may find the screen nseful. Once 
mre forgive me for letting you fetch it for vour- 
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self. Once more let me assure you that I have 
a reason,” 

Here was his ‘‘ reason,” reiterated, emphatic- 
ally reiterated, for the second time! ' Curiosity 
made me as completely the obedient servant of 
his caprices as Ariel herself. I fetched the hand- 
screen. Returning with it, I met his eves still 
fixed with the same incomprehensible attention 
on my perfectly plain and unpretending dress, 
and still expressing the same curious mixture of 
interest and regret. 

‘Thank you a thousand times,” he said. 
‘** You have (quite innocently) wrung my heart. 
But you have not the less done me an inestima- 
ble kindness. Will you promise not to be offend- 
ed with me if I confess the truth ? 

He was approaching his explanation ! 
er gave a@ promise more readily in my life. 

** T have rudely allowed you to fetc h vour chair 
and.vour screen for yourself,” he wenton. ‘* My 
motive will seem a very strange one, I am afraid. 
Did you observe that I noticed you very atient- 
ively—too attentively, perhaps 7” 

“Yes,” I said. ‘*1l thought vou were noti- 
cing my dress.” 

Iie shook his head, and sighed bitterly. 

‘**Not your dress,’ he said. ‘* And not your 
face. Your dress is dark. Your face is still 
strange to me.- Dear Mrs. Valeria, I wanted to 
see you walk.” 

To see me walk! What did he mean? 
Where was that erratic mind of his wandering 
to now ? 

**You have a rare accomplishment for an 
Englishwoman,” he resumed—** you walk well. 
She walked well. I couldn't resist the tempta- 
tion of seeing her again, in seeing you. It was 
her movement, Aer sweet simple unsought grace 
(not yours), when you walked to the end of the 
roomeand returned to me. You raised her from 
the dead when you fetched the chair ‘and. the 
screen. Pardon me for making use of you: the 
idea was innocent, the motive was sacred. You 
have distressed—and delighted me. My heart 
bleeds—and thanks you.” 

He paused for a moment ; he let his head droop 
on his breast, then suddenly raised it again. 

** Surely we were talking about her last night ?” 
he said. ‘* What did I say? what did you say ? 
My memory is confused; I half remember, half 
forget. Please remind me. You're not offend- 
ed with me—are you ?” 

I might have, been offended with another man. 
Not with him. I was far too anxious to find 
my way into his contidence—now that he had 
touched of his own accord on the subject of Eus- 
tace s first wife—to be offended with Miserrimus 
Dexter. 

‘We were speaking,” I answered, ‘‘ of Mrs. 
Eustace Macallan'ss death, aud we were saying 
to one another—”’ 

He interrupted me, leaning forward eagerly in 
his ¢hair. 

yes!” he exclaimed, ‘* And I was 
wondering what interest you could have in pene- 
trating the mystery of her death. Tellme! Con- 
fide inme! Iam dying to know!” 

‘** Not even you have a stronger interest in that 
subject ‘than the interest that I feel,” I said. 
**'The happiness of my whole life to come de- 
pends on my clearing up the mystery of her 
death.” 

**Good God!—why?”" he cried. ‘“‘Stop! I 
am exciting myself. I mustn’tdothat. I must 
have all my wits about me; I mustn't wander. 
The thing is too serious. Wait a minute!’ 

An elegant little basket was hovuked on to one 
of the arms of his chair. He opened it, and drew 
out a strip of embroidery partially finished, with 
the necessary materials for working, all complete. 
We looked at each other across the embrvidery. 
He noticed my surprise. 

‘**Women,” he said, ‘‘ wisely compose their 
minds, and help themselves to think quietly, by 
doing needle-work. Why are men such fools as 
to deny themselves the same admirable resource 
—the simple and soothing occupation which 
keeps the nerves steady and leaves the mind calm 
and free? Asaman, I follow the women’s wise 
example. Mrs, Valeria, permit me to cumpuse 
myself.” 

Gravely arranging his embroidery, this ex- 
traordinary being began to work with the patient 
and nimble dexterity of an accomplished needle- 
woman, 

** Now,” said Miserrimus Dexter, ‘if vou are 
ready,lam. Youtalk—I work. Please begin.” 

I obeyed him, and began. 
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SHOOTING CANVAS-BACK DUCKS. 


Tue duck-shooting season is at its height in 
November and December, but the game-laws in 
the different States permit this sport from the 
15th of August until the Ist of February, under 
the requirement, however, of sportsman-like usage. 
That is to say, the sportsman must use a gun 
which may be raised to the shoulder, and the 
blind or brush screen from which he fires must 
not be placed on the water at a greater distance 
than one hundred yards from the shore. This is 
to prevent what is known among sportsmen as 
‘*pot-hunting,” a method employed by market- 
men, who slaughter game for profit and not for 
sport. 

Although duck-shooting is not confined to any 
particular section of the country, the shares of 
the Chesapeake Bay and its tributaries afford 
peculiar facilities to the sportsman. During 
certain seasons of the year vast numbers of 
ducks of different varieties make these localities 
their resort, and in no other part of the United 
States is this branch of the sportsman pursuit 
followed with more success. In fact, so famous 
are these localities for the quantity and quality 
of game that nearly the whole “ both shores of 
Chesapeake Bay and its intfets has been pertion- 
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ed off in sections, and either bought or leased by 
numerous ducking clubs for the more convenient 
and profitable following of their tavorite amuse- 
ment. Most of these clubs haye built upon their 
grounds spacious and comfortable club buildings 
for the accommodation of the members and their 
many visitors and friends. 

At these stations a long pier is constructed, 
running out into the bay at right angles with the 
shore. At the end of this causeway is placed 
transversely a structure resembling a long wood- 
en box, to contain the sportsmen who are waiting 
the approach of the unwary and deluded fowl. 
When the season for the shooting is at hand this 
whole structure is disguised by branches of ever- 
green trees, which are tied at intervals along the 
causeway and around the ‘* blind,” as it is term- 
ed. A number of decoy ducks are anchored off 
the end of the structure, which attract the pass- 
ing flocks, the individuals of which suppose this 
assemblage to indicate a good feeding-ground. 
‘Taking the ** blind” to be simply a point of land, 
the ducks fly toward the decoys, and only dis- 
cover their mistake when they are within reach 
of the guns. ‘They endeavor to fly past, but in- 
variably leave many of their number behind them 
The dogs are concealed within the ** blind,” and 
so well trained are these sagacigus animals that 
they will not stir until the proper moment for 
them to dart into the water and bring the strug- 
gling victims to the shore. Sometimes the duck 
is wounded only in the wing, and, falling to the 
water, is enabled to swim off faster than the dogs 
are capable of doing in pursuit of them. At 
such a moment the boats come into requisition, 
and many a ‘* lame duck’ is thus secured. 

luck-shooting is sometimes pursued by the 
method shown in our illustratfon on page 28, 
but sportsmen, as a rule, prefer the system de- 
scribed above. It may be added that the pecul- 
iar flavor of the canvas-back duck, which makes 
this kind of game so celebrated, is owing to its 
feeding on the wild celery which grows in pro- 
fusion along the shores of the Chesapeake. Dur- 
ing the height of the season the slaughter among 
One hundred and fifty 
is not an unusual day’s sport for a skillful sports- 
man, and a club of forty or fifty men will some- 
times capture three or four thousand jn a single 


day. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Wricox communicates to the Academy 
of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia the account 
ofan unusual mode of burial which was former- 
ly practiced among the Indians of North Caro- 
lina. He states that in numerous instances bur- 
jal pgtes have been discovered where the bodies 
had been laid with the face up and covered with 
au coating of plastic clay about an inch thiek. A 
pile of wood was then placed on top and fired, 
consuming the body and baking the clay, which 
retained the impression of the body. ‘his was 
then lightly covered with earth. 


Dr. Coves has published in the Proceedings 

of the Philadelphia Academy a synopsis of an 
laborate work by him upon the mice of North 

America, based: upon the many thousands of 
specimens in the Smithsonian Institution. In 
this he considerably reduces the alleged number 
although describing some that he 
considers new. The genera retained by him for 
the American forms are .Vetoma, Siymodon, Hes- 
peromys, Ochetodon, Evotomys, Arvicola, Synap- 
tomys, Myodes, Cuniculus, and Fiber, some of 
them with several sub-genera. Twenty-eight 
species, some of which have numerous Varieties, 
are recorded by Dr. Coves. 

Dr. Hunt gives an ssenent in the Proceedings 
of the Boston Society of Natural History, of the 
contents of the stomach of a mastodon lately 
found in Wayland, New York. These consisted 
of remains of both eryptogams and flowering 
plants, exhibiting distinctly the vegetable char- 
acters. No sphagnum was found in the depos- 
it. The evidence was that the animal had eaten 
his last meal from the tender mosses and boughs 
of the flowering plants growing on the banks 
of streams and margins of swamps, and that 
pines and cedars formed no part of his diet. 


ol species, 


A coal-ficld has recently been explored by a 
party of English engineers at Dranista, which is 
about fifty miles southwest of the town of Sa- 
lonica, and is inclosed by a range of mountains 
of crescent shape, commencing on the south at 
Mount Olympus, and terminating on the north 
at the bay of Kitros, in the Gulf of Salonica. 
An aygyregate thickness of about eight feet of 
coal has been found, extending pver an area of 
2000 acres, althaugh it is thought,probable that 
the coal-fie ids of much greater extent, and that 
the basin cOntains 255,000,000 tons of coal of 
good quality. 


Gold was obtained during the year 1874 in 
large quantities from the region of the Upper 
Amoor of Eastern Siberia. 


Extensive coal mines have been discovered in 
the Jekaterinoslaw district, in thé lands of the 
Don Cossacks of Russia. These lie at a depth 
of about 200 feet, and the yield is so abundant 
that many thousands of tons have been shipped 
from the port of Taganrog. It is thought that 
this coal wiJl answer an important purpose in 
connection with the Suez steam navigation, and 
in all probability drive outof use in that region 
the English coal which is now universally em- 
ployed, 


In the. winter of 1872-75 a number of eggs of 
the Maine salmon were presented by the United 
States to the State of Wisconsin, and hatched 
out at Waterville by Mr. H. F. DoUSMAN, an ex- 
perienced fish-eculturist of that place. The 
yreater portion of these were distributed by him 
in various rivers of the Mate, a few, however, 
being left in his ponds. On the 2d of Deeember, 
1874, in taking out his trout for the purpose of 
collecting the spawn, be found three salmon in 
the races, one female and two males. These 
were all ripe, and he obtained from the female 
about twb hundred and impreg ynated them 
With the milt from the males. These he 
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has placed in a separate inclosure, and proposes 
to ascertain whether they will hatch ont, and, 
if the young ean be reared to maturity, what 
their character will be. The female was about 
five inches in length, one of the males eight, and 
the other seven. Their average weight was 
about three ounces, which is considerably less 
than that of the trout with which they were as- 
suciated. 


The death of the veteran Dr. GipEon LINCE- 
crm, of Long Point, Texas, is announced as hav- 
ing taken place at his residence On the 25th of 
November last, in his eighty-second year. Dr. 
LINCECUM was well kuown to the naturalists of 
the United States on account of his abilities as 
an observer and the wonderful minuteness of 
his investigations into the habits and peculiari- 
ties of American animals. His contributions in 
this direction to the archives of the Smithsonian 
Institution, to the American Naturalist, to the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, and to the Amer- 
ican Sportsman were very nbumerquis and varied, 
and have been extensively copied at home and 
abroad. During the greater part of his life he 
was a resident in Texas, although he spent a few 
years in Mexico, not far from Tuxpan. 

In addition to his contributions of notes Dr. 
LINCECUM was an extensive collector of speci- 
mens, especially of insects and reptiles, of which 
he sent large numbers to the muscunis of the 
North.* Among the more important natural his- 
tory papers by Dr. Lincecum were articles upon 
the honey-ant of Texas, upon the habits of vari 
ous species of birds, ete. 

An extremely interesting autobiography of Dr. 
LincectM has been in course of publication for 
several weeks in the columns of the 
Sportsman, to which we refer our readers for a 
graphic account of the experiences, adventures, 
and struggles of a person subjected in early life 
to adverse influences, and progressing in his jn 
tellectual development by gradual stages frém 
a simple love of nature to the emndition of an 
acute and trained observer and recorder of her 
phenomena and laws. 

Letters dated Zanzibar, October 10, have been 
reecived in L yagon from Mr. If. STANLEY, 
and embrace an account of the joarney up one 
of the ten mutha of the river Rutigi as fer as 
Kisu, fifty miles from the sea. Mr. STaNLey ex- 
tols very highly the commercial value “ the 

rion, and supplies a map in whieh he claims t ) 

ay down for the first time correetly the various 
channels by which the river discharges its waters. 


A very interesting and in some respects re- 
markable balloon ascension was tude on he 
Might of the 4th and morning of the Sth of July 
by the well-known aecronant, 8. A. Kine, of Bus- 
ton. The ascent was made at Baffalo about six 
o'clock Saturday evening. The course of the 
balloon was at first slightly east of south, and 
gradually changed more to the castward, untila 
landing Was ¢ fected at Salem, New Jersey, about 
seven o'clock Sanday morning, the e ntire dis- 
tance traveled in thirteen hours being, in a di- 
rect line, nearly 350 miles. The latte : part of 
the journey lay in the path of the terrible tor 
naulo which @wept over Eastern Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey on the afternoon of the 4th ot 
July, and which caused great destruction to 
crops, etc. The balloon employed in -this trip 
is, with two exceptions, the largest ever built in 
this country, having a capacity of 91,000 culiic 
feet. The yvreatest height attained above the 
earth’s surface was 9750 feet, at which elevation 
the temperature was 65°; it being then a quarter 
before seven in the morning. CoGGIA’s comet 
was watched with much interest, and was seen 
with great distinctness through the early half 
of the night. 

The death js announced as having taken place 
at Chicago on the llth of December of Dr 
James V. Z. BLANEY, in the fifty-tifth year of 
his age. Dr. BLANgey has for many years been a 
prominent physician in the West, and is well 
known from having been one of the founders 
of the Rush Medical College, as also of the Chi- 
capo Medical Journal. He a specigity of 
chemistry, and was the chief authority through 
out the Northwest in that branch of science. 
His services a8 an analytical chemist were great. 
ly in demand, especially for the detection of poi- 
sons, and the verdicts in many laportant cases 
rested upon his decision. 


Mr. HERMANN SMITH states as the result of 
e x pe rimental studies that within an organ pipe 
the “‘air reed’’ vibrates in arcs whose extent 
diminishes as we increase the speed of the reed, 
or that the times vary with the amplitude; and 
to this be adds the remarkable feature that the 
motion of vibration is an activity. tempered by 
rests, and that the note of every open organ 
pipe is not single, but a concord of two tones. 


A new phase in the archeology of the United 
States is shown by the researches of Mr. PUTNAM 
in the caves of Kentucky, as he has found that 
many of the caverns there were used for burial, 
as in Europe, and that others were used for hab- 
itations. Many relics and skeletons have been 
brought to light by his investigations, and fur- 
ther research), which will be carried on next year 
in connection with the Geological Survey of the 
State,’will undoubtedly add much of importance 
to the argpwology of our country. Enough ev- 
idence has5 already been obtained to prove that 
the caves were very extensively used by an carly 
race of men, but the race to which the remains 
should be referred is not yet determined. In 
his investigations in the vicini' y of * group of 
mounds in Monroe County, Kentucky, Mr. Per- 
NAM Was also quite fortunate in finding «a pecul- 
iar mode of burial that bas not before been no- 
ticed, inasmuch as the bodies, in one wrave ten 
in number, were buried in a circular ery made 
by placing erect slabs of limestone around a floor 
laid with thin stones. The bodies had all been 
placed in the grave at the same time, and 
idently in @ sitting posture, with their backs 
ayvainst the slabs. The skulls show a race re- 
markable for the shortness of their heads, and 
in one case at least exhibited a posterior flatten- 
ing. The bones of the skeletons were thick and 
massive, and the shin-bones remarkably flat. 


-—-- 


Messrs. Mitrcnens and Brewaw have made a 
very thorough study of th@ influence of the sea 
sons on human mortality. businy their investt- 


gations on thirty. vears of observations at, Lon- 
vreatest mortality is above tle aver- 
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age from November to April ; falls toa minimum 
at the end of May; then rises to a maximum on 
the third week of July, continuing there until 
the second week of August, and falling thence 
to a secondary minimum in October. Deduct- 
ing the summer excess, which is due to one sec- 
tion of the population (namely, infants) and to 
one class of diseases (namely, bowel complaints), 
there remains an excess in the cold and a deti- 
ciency in the warm months, which are due to the 
diseases of the organs of respiration. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Wino will draw a long sich of relief when the hol- 
idays are over? Will it be the fathers, upon whose 
purses multifarious demands have been made? the 
mothers, who have patiently suffered the househok! 
order to be overturned by rollicking boys and girls? 
the servants, who have uncomplainingly swept up 
fragments of evergreen, candies, nuts, and all the de- 
bris of Christmas-trees, every morning for the last 
ten days ? the teachers, who will say, ** Now school du- 
ties will be attended to?” Perhaps all these may ex- 
perience, more or less, a feeling of relief. Yet far more 
than any Others, we fancy, will shop-keepers and clerks 
experignee a great lifting of care. True, the holiday 
season is the Larvest-time with merchants; but none 
the less is it a time when extraordinary demands are 
inade upon their patience and good humor. Shops 
are transformed into public show rooms; multitudes 
crowd in with no thought of purchasing, but only to 
see the pretty things—and few gee without the use of 
their fingers. Delicate goods are handled carelessly, 
a thousand useless questions asked, and yet what con- 
sideration, tact, and self-restraint are shown by the 
salesmen and salesewomen! They do not forget, ap- 
parently, that half the people who enter the shop don't 
intend to bey any thing, and that a majority ofthe oth- 
er half don’t know what they want to buy—only it 
something pretty. How patiently they an- 
with what real or assumed interest 
do they enter into the feelings of the purchaser who 
y knows what to select ! The otl day we were 
end who Was examining some little silver 
rnoament for the neck. A young girl 
showed the varion# patterns with genuine interest. 
When the laly took up one, remarking on its beanty, 


must be 
stions ! 
with a tn 
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the girl responded with a personal appreciation that 
had a touch of real mature in it, “* That is the prettiest 
one we have; I shoukl like it myself.” And she gavea 


hal{-regretfal smile as she put it up for the purchaser, 
saying, “It ix a beauty.” We have marveled as we 
have passed from shop to shop during the holidays at 
the almost ublversal erourl humor of those who stand 
all day lomg waiting upon an undecided public. If 
an inpatient word cscapes them we are 
The truth is, the position of 
e holidays Is no si- 


by chance 
amazed, and resent it. 
salesman or saleswoman during th 
hecure, 

The SchoolTe & hers’ Association ol New York city 
held their December ree: ption at Stemway Hall on Sat- 
urday December 19 <A Aarge 
present, and the platiorm wae oceupied by distinguish- 
ed ventiemen interest in educational matters is 
well Known, B. D. L. South- 
erland, the president of the association, by Mayor 
Vance, and by Mr. Whitelaw Reid. Vocal and instru- 
mental music and readings formed a pleasant feature 
of the everiing’s exercises. In the preliminary address 
Mr. Soutberland ajluded to the anxiety which had been 
felt by the teachers-and their friends in regard to the 
proposed reduction of salaries, but expressed the hope 
that tie Mr. Reid, 
after stating that the Board of Apportionment desired 
a reduetion of $156,000 in the estimates of the Board 
of Education, said: “I make bold to declare that the 
people of New York say they will not stand it! They 
have a monstrously expensive government, the times 
are hard, their taxes are constantly swelling, and they 
sorely necd to practice public as well as private econ- 
omies. But this wealthy and generous commanity 
have not got down to the meanness of scrimping the 
wages of the poorly paid teachers of their children. 
They want first to strike at people who can better af- 
ford it.” Mr. Reid went on to show that teachers’ aal- 
aries had now reached about as low a point as the self- 
respect of our citizens would permit, that a teacher in 
our primary schudls ought to be paid at least as much 
as a hod-carrier, and he showed that in many cases 
they were paid less. If good, efficient instruction was 
desired for the children of our city, it was a ruinous 
policy to pare down teachers’ salaries “to the quick.” 
Doubtless economies must be practiced, but it was a 
poor economy to have ignorant or unfit persons to 
mould the character of children. And Mr. Reid be- 
lieved that not only the association, but the people of 
New York, desired the board to look elsewhere than 
at teachers’ salaries for “ that missing $156,000.” Be- 
fore the andience dispersed Mayor Vance stated that 
he was hopefal that at the next meeting of the Board 
of Apportionm®nt an arrangement might be made 
which would be satisfactory not only to the Aassocia- 
tion of Teachers, but to the board itself, and to the 
citizens of New York. 


audience war 
w hose 


Addresses were made by 


trouble was about to pass away. 


Another warning comes from a place called Browers- 
town, about three miles from Paterson, New Jersey. 
Three children, left by their mother in charge of an 
old man while she went to market, ventured upon the 
ice of the Morris Canal The ice was weak, and the 
unfortunate children broke throngh it. No one was 
near, and some time passed before there was any aus 
picion cf an accident having occurred, After much 
search a little red shawl beneath the ice told the sad 
tale, amd soon the bodles of the two little girle and 
their brother were fouml. The mother was a widow. 


Kupiolani, the wife of King Kalakaua, ever since her 
elevation to royal honers has shown herself admira- 
bly fitted for the position, As the royal couple have 
no children, the younger brother of the king, Prince 
William Pitt Lelelohokn, has been proclaimed succes- 
sor to the throne of Hawaii. 


A society has been recently orcanized in thie city 
for the protection of children, ite main purpose being 
the prevention of cruelty te young children. Sach an 
an not fail to gnin the sympathy and support 
At the first meeting, which was held at 
Association Hall, a board of officers was chosen, con- 
sisting of many well-known and prominent citizena. 
Elbridge T. Gerry, Exq.—who volunteers his gratuitous 
services in the prosecnotion of cases reported by the of- 
ficers during the first year—explained the object of the 
society: While there were many charitable institutions 
for receiving and caring for little children, it was not 
in the province of these institutions to seek out and 
rescuc irom tue dens of the city the unfortupatee whose 


object 


lives were made miserable by cruelty ; while there were 
plenty of laws on the statute-books of the State pro- 
viding for relief in such cases, no one had hithertd 
been held responsible for their enforcemrent This so- 
clety propedes to seek out cruelly treated children, and 
to enforc® the existing laws to secure the conviction 
and punishment of every vielator of them—a work 
which would not interfere with the numerons institu- 
tions now existing, but aid them. The offiee of the 
society is temporarily located at No, 100 East Twenty- 
second Street. 


During the summer the attractions of the Metropol- 
itan Musenm of Art have been increased. The per- 
manent collections have been re-arranged. Additions 
have beem made to the statuary, the loan collection of 
modern paintings is larger than ever, and many rare 
and valuable specimens of art have been added. 


A young lady of Cuzco, the old capital of the Incas, 
hae applitd for permission to study for the degree of 
Doctor of Laws. The Peruvian Minister of Justice has 
replied that the laws of the republic recognize no such 
difference between the sexes as would prevent the 
lady belugaliwyer. 


The manufacture of that coetly perfame, otto of 
roses, is largely carried on in the valley of Keeanlik, 
toumelia. The Moniteur Industriel Beige states that 
the annual production of the rose farms amounts to 
44) pounds of the otto per year; and as it requires 
about 130,000 roses, weighing some fifty-seven pounds, 
to make an ounce of the oil, some idea of the extent 
of the plentations may be formed. The flowers are 
gathered in May, and the harvest continues for three 
weeks. The blossome collected each day are at once 
worked, in order that none of the odor may be lost. 
The process consists in distilling them in water, and 
then causing the water alone to undergo distillation, 
when the oil is skimmed from the surface. The labor 
is principally done by women and children, at wages 
of about ten cents per day, The otto is always adul- 
terated before transmission to market with one-third 
or one-fifth its quantity of geranium oil 

Machinery has reached a great state of perfection. 
An exchange remarks, ‘‘ We recently saw some burned 
pease put into the hopper of a cotiee-mill, and in less 
than two'minutes they were occupying a@ place in a 
grocery window labeled ‘ Fine Old Mocha.’ ” 


Velocipede riding has become so general in Paris 
that the police authorities have been forced to issue 
series of resolutions on the subject. In certain aol’ 
and boulevards they are absolutely prohibited, and 
they are not allowed to trespass on foot-paths and pub- 
lic prome paces, W henever they are used they must he 
provided with a bell; after dark a lamp or lantern must 
be carried. “Then each must earry a plate,bearing the 
name and address of the owner, and any velocipede 
which does not fulfill these several conditions may be 
seized and impounded, and the person using it cited 
before a competent tribunal. 

The Court Journal states—on what anthority we 
know not—that two new words have recently been 
added to the American vocabulary, namely, “to bur- 
gie,”’ meaning breaking into a house, and * to statue,” 
erecting a statue in honor of any person, 

One of the Paris theatres adopts the rule of closing 
the doors when the curtain rises, to prevent late comers 
from interfering with the comfort of those who are 
punctual, 


Over 260,00 watches are made every year in Ameri- 
ca, and some of these are exported to Burope, 


The government of Saxony disapproves of crema- 
tion, amd has forbidden it in Dresden. 


The Maine moose is threatened with extermination 
by its wanton destruction. The State Legislature is 
to be petitioned to prvhibit the killing af moose for 
five yeara, 


Three cameo paintings by Eugene Delacroix have 
been added to the Louvre from the Sevres manufac- 
tory. Two of these were originally ordered by Lonia 
Philippe for the designs of windows at the church 
at Ea. 

Mount St. Elias, which, from actual measurement, 
ia now stated to be the highest peak on the American 
continent, exceeds 19,000 feet in height. In the vicin- 
ity of this mountain some grand glaciers have been re- 
cently observed, one of which is described as having a 
flow of from three to six miles in width, and extendd- 
ing inland for at least thirty miles. Alaska wil! be 
worth a good deal to men of science, even {tf other 
uses are restricted. . 


Gladstone's pamphiet on The Vatican Decreea 1s 
been transiated into French and German. 


In 1865 a telescope of immense proportions was com- 
menced by M. Léon Foucault, but his death interrupt- 
ed the work. For some years past its construction 
has been carried on at the Paris Observatory under the 
direction of M. Wolfe It is still far from being com- 
pleted ; but it is to be forty-nine feet long, with a di- 
ameter of six feet ‘six inches. The mirror will be of 
giase, the surface to be faced with gold orsiiver. The 
power of this instrument will exceed that of the largest ° 
now in existence. 


Details have been received of the terrible accident 
which happened on fhe Great St. Bernard in Novem- 
ber. Twelve Italian workmen attempted to cross the 
mountain pass on November 19, although the roads 
were specially difficult and the weather threatening. 
They were met when about half-way to the place of 
refuge by two monks, a convent servant, and g large 
dog. dust at that mioment a‘ frozen water-spont, 
called eevra in the language of the mountaineers, 
whirled through the air, and five of the Italians, the 
monks, the servant, and the dog were completely 
buried in the fresh-fallen snow; and presently the 
seven Other Italians, who were tn the rear, were 
stricken down. Theee latter victimes snueceeded in 
emerging from the and after trying in vain 
to reeca@e their panlons, returned to their etart- 
ing-plaee. One of the monks at length broke through 
the ice and snow which covered him, and dragred his 
bleeding limbs to the first hut, called the “ hospital, 
where be was found next morning, nearly Insensible. 
The brave dog had scratched his way out of the snow- 
bed, foand his way to the convent, and thus informed 
the monks of the catastroplie. The resewed monk 
only lived to narrate the details af the accident, and 
then died. The other victims had not been found at 
the last accounts. 
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THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 
(Sec Illustration on Page 33.) 
Wuew twilight shadows softly lower, 
Schoolsbooks and toys are put away; 
Then comes the children’s favorite hour, 
The happiest-time of all the day. 


‘They gather then around my chair 
To hear the stories children love, 

And: listen, with ‘that pleasure rare 
We older heads have grown above, 


To legends of the days of old, 
Of goblin pranks, of fairy mirth, 

Ere knowledge, growing stern and cold, 
Had banished them away from earth. 


But though no more on heath or bill 

They hold their sports when mortals sleep, 
In the sweet heart,of childhood still 

The fairy folk their kingdom keep. 


And as I catch the earnest glance, 
Where wonder, awe, and pleasure shine, 

1. almost wish its ignorance, L 
So sweet, so happy, still was mine! 


ROSETTA’S RING. 


Oxe of those fanciful wedding-rings (gemel- 
rings they were called) that we occasionally see 
upog the withered fingers of old-fashioned grand- 
mothers—a ring with two circlets grooved and 
clasped—lay sparkling one August noon on tlie 
wet sands of the beach at Newport. 

The morning bathing hour drew near its close. 

** You will have but a few moments, Rosetta,”’ 
said Mrs. Clinton, leaning over the door of her 
té address a young girl in bathing dress, 
at whose wrists two scarlet-bloused boys, eager 
for the surf, were tugging. ‘* But the children 
” she add- 
ed, ‘‘and Cal, remember, only a dip, my dears.” 

At this moment Charles Annesly, one of the 
loungers on the rocks, exclaimed to his compan- 
ion, with more emphasis than usually escaped 
from under his fastidious mustache, “Who is 
tb: a superb-looking girl ?’ 

‘Where, Charlie?” asked Miss Carrington, 
languidly, surveying the offing, the crested bil- 
lows, the bathers, and at last, with slightly ele- 
vated evebrows, perceiving a possible object of 
regard in Rosetta. ‘*‘Ah, yes—Mrs. Clinton's 
governess. Quite a nice looking person ! 

‘* A veritable Diana in figure,” said Annesly 
—‘*the only type adorable in bathing costume, 
Reauties of your * De’ Medici’ sort are hopelessly 
obscured in such barbarous swathing. <A singu- 
larly graceful creature! 

Annesly paused, Rosetta too had halted on 
her way across,the sands. Just at the edge of 
the water a glittering object caught her atten- 
tion. She bade the children observe what bright 
little thing lay half hidden in the sand. And 
Ca}, with a shout of surprise, discovering a gold 
ring, placed it, with the precocious gallantry of 
Young America, upon the finger of his govern- 
ess. Upon the third finger of her left hand, 
‘“‘where mamma wore hers,” he was_ about to 
place it; but Rosetta, obeying a maidenly in- 
stinct, prevented the act. 

‘*] think it is a marriage-ring,” she said, as 
the circlet glided along her forefinger; and she 
hurried tofvard the bath too quickly to bestow a 
critical observation. 

‘** Then we're married, Miss Rosy,” said Cal. 

* And ‘ now you're married, you must obey ?’” 
she asked, slyly. Whereupon, to avoid the dis- 
astrous compromise ef an affirmative, her youth- 
ful adorer plunged into the surf. 

Annesly did not return to his admiration point. 
He smothered within his own breast whatever 
further zsthetical considerations he may have en- 
tertained of the long pliant curves of Greek ellipse, 
and the mobile gracefulness of the young Diana. 
A slight frown from Miss Carrington recalled 
him to his duty. He collected shawls and par- 
asols, and with an air of re-absorbed devotion 


‘escorted the young lady to his carriage. 


Not the slightest film of the dim distance per- 
ceptible in Anna Carrington’s manner as she 
spoke to Annesly of Mrs. Clinton’s governess 
remained at close of the same day, when, in her 
evening loveliness of rose-colored gauze and 
Italian violets, she rushed into Rosetta’s dormer- 
room and caressingly flung a bunch of geranium 
leaves into the lap of that petted confidante. 

‘**T haven't amoment, Rosy,” she said, breath- 
lessly, ** but I thought I must come and tell you 
the news of the hour. Can you congratulate me 
enough that I have been so providentia/ly care- 
ful with Charlie? My dear, Mortimer Ward is 
coming to-morrow—actually to-morrow—to he 
the guest of Mrs. Clinton for two weeks. Of 
course,” she added, in a tone abating precipitate- 
ly from the vibrating alto of her climax—‘* of 
course Annesly will press me to an immediate 
decision, dut—” 

»** For two weeks!” Rosetta echoed, in genuine 
enthusiasm—the after-consideration seemed not 
to have reached her ears. She had been follow- 
ing day by day for the last month, .with sincere 
affection for the heroine, and the zest of an im- 
agination not preoccupied, the serial romance of 
Miss Carrington’s experience. And of this ro- 
mance Mortimer Ward, whom she had never 
seen, but of whom she had heard so much, was 
to be the hero. 

Too fully aware, however, of his familiar im- 
portance in the household to regard ceremony, 
the.unconscious hero arrived not to-morrow, but 
to-night. Hardly had the family carriage been 
whirled away to some distant scene of-.gavety, 
when the governess was summoned to extend 
hospitality to an unexpected guest, and to order 
the details of entertainment until he had supped 
and smoked and vanished for the night. 


It was midnight when she reached again her | 


own open window, and indulged in a half hour's 
luxury of starlight and inspiring ocean breath. 

** Anna Carrington can make but one possible 
choice,” was the exclamation emphatic enough 
to pass audibly her red red lips.  **'There is 
no comparison between the two men. Charles 

Annesly is a retined bore; Mortimer Ward is 
simply glorious !” 

So self-abnegating had been her schooling that 
she pronounced this girlish eulogium warmly as 
if its subject had vouchsafed one individualizing 
glance of thanks for her courtesies ‘of the even- 
ing, or any thing in manner that was not re- 
served and icy 

‘*My dear, Mr. Ward knew your mother,” 
said Mrs. Clintom, a few days after she arrival, 
inviting Rosetta into the library. ‘* And, what 
is stranger still,” she continued, as the gentle- 
man, now formally introduced, cordially took 
her hand, *‘ he believes himself to be the owner 
of that antique ring advertised * found’ in this 
morning's .Vews 

** You knew my mother ?” said Rosetta, fixing 
upon his cold vet intense face such a look of kin 
dling interest as no other form of introduction 
could have surprised from her. 

**] not only knew her,” he said, ** but I was 
at one time indebted to her tor a memorable 
kindness, At Paris during the winter of 1565 I 
saw much of her.. You were then in school at 
Dresden, and she frequently mentioned her little 
daughter. .1 imagined you would have resem- 
bled her.” 

‘*No; I have only wished all my life that I 
could resemble her. Perhaps our very difference 
made me prize her more. She was my ideal— 
my angel!” Her voice faltered, but nothing 
could have been more unsympathetic than the 
manner of her auditors. 

‘* The express object of sending for you,” said 
Mrs. Clinton, in the crisp tove which invariably 
guarded any sign that might be betrayed of her 
natural aflecwon for the only child, the orphan 
child, of her dearest school-mate, ** was to have 
you show to Mr. Ward the ring which he fan- 
cies he can identify. You will excuse me if I 
leave you.” Visitors had been shown into the 
drawing-room. 

‘** And you will excuse me,” said Mr. Ward, a 
few moments after Mrs. Clinton's departure, ‘*if 
I delay the examination of this curious relic. 
It will hardly, I am convinced, excite another 
claimant, and I have.an engagement’—he had 
glanced at his watch—**at precisely this hour. 
Will you let me consider—” ‘They were passing 
out of the library into the hall as he completed 
a sentence to which Rosetta gave acquiescence. 

Miss Carrington came down the broad stair- 
case habited for a ride, smilingly flaunting her 
slender riding-whip, and flushed with pleasure. 
She started, surprised, when she saw these peo- 
ple together. To Mortimer she advanced with 
a graceful child-like sort of confiding welcome ; 
but his companion she passed like a stranger, 
and with an air of hauteur unmistakably de- 
signed. 

An hour after the spirited mounting and de- 
parture that explained Mr. Ward's engagement 
a wild thunder-storm broke upon the scene. The 
gale and rain lasted until sundown, and then Inlled. 
Later ‘a still wilder storm raged, and Mrs. Clin- 
ton’s anxiety was aroused for her guests. ‘They 
had started, she surmised, from a place of shel- 
ter, and had been overtaken by this tierce deluge, 
as in fact they were. ‘They arrived at full speed, 
under a broadside of lightning, and thoroughly 
drenched. 

Rosetta, who had dissipated in a few tears all 
lurking remegbrance of Miss Carrington’s dis- 
dain, and had’ thared miserably in the anxiety, 
now flew to greet her return. Can | help you, 
dear Miss Anna?” she said. 

‘I need no help, thanks, Apt what Marie can 
give,” was the answer, repeliently cold. 

So ended, suddenly and without explanation, 
the familiar confidences and happy times of 
friendship that-had made Rosetta’s summer glad. 
Mrs. Clinton, too, seemed from that night to 
cherish a vague displeasure toward the young 
governess. Mr. Ward faxiled to claim the privi- 
lege of another téte-a-¢¢/e. His time was fully 
occupied. The Newpyrt season had reached its 
height. There were vacht excursions and ma- 
tinée dansantes and fétes champétres, pigeon- 
shootings and dinners, musicales and _ balls. 
Miss Carrington and Mrs. Clinton were in a rush 
of excitement. Rosetta, forgotten, would have 
been lonely in the extreme but for the devotion 
of the little boys. ‘These observant worshipers 
noticed in her a slight change. 

**Miss Rosy,” said Cal, **when I give vou 
flowers you don't wear them as you used to; you 
put them right in water like mamma. Won't 
you plegge wear bouquets again in your pretty 
white waists, Miss Rose ?” 

Mortimer Ward and Charles Annesly escorted 
Mrs. Clinton and Miss Carrington to the crown- 
ing féte of the season, the F- s ball. Miss 
Carrington—the picture was recalled with vivid 
minutix afterward—in her Paris dress of palest 
searlet, ruffed with miles of narrow lace, tufted 
across bodice and sash with scarlet-tipped plumes, 
looked like some daZ/ling and exquisite bird. 
Marie, the French maid, who went to uncloak 
her, and take comprehensive peeps at toilets, re- 
turned to declare her own ‘* madempiselle” in- 
comparably and above all *‘ si charmante.”’ 

The subordinate members of Mrs. Clinton's 
establishment considered themselves favored that 
the immediate neighborhood of the F———s’ cot- 
tage allowed them an ‘* outside view.” Bat their 
joy was obscured. The full moon arose clouded 
in sea-fog, and every thing was wrapped in a 
white verl. The thronging carriage lamps in 
gleaming isolation floated through the illumined 
mist. ‘The ball-room lights glanced fitfully as 
the fog drifted, and the music, in broken snatches, 
crossed the lawn. 

Rosetta, solitary upon the seaw ard piazza, was 


entranced by the delicious sounds and the strange, 
half-veiled, and yet exciting scene. Her teet 
kept time to the waltz; her eves shone brightly 
into the white sea-fog that formed a camera to 
reflect her dreams. The balt-room, of whose 
blue-draped and balconied beauty she had pnjoy- 
ed one daylight glimpse, her fancy pictured now 
without difficulty in its transfiguring grace of 
light and flowers and rhythmic dance. 

‘* Let me see the ring,” said Mortimer Ward. 
He had brought a piazza chair and seated him- 


self beside her. 
Without saying even, *‘I thought you were 
at the ball,” or **How vour coming startled 


me!” she iwe the yng from her finger and put 
it in his hand. 

Iie held it unexamined, repeating merely the 
engraved initials as a passport to his claim. 
** Did you know, Rosetta, that an unbappy story 
belonged .to this little toy 7” 

If his presence had surprised her, his manner, 
his mode of address, surprised her still more. 

** Mrs. Clinton told me in part,” she said. 

The **in part” was this. ‘Ten years ago Mor- 
timer Ward was young, talented, the heir of large 
estates, and in the horizon of the matrimonial 
world—a star of the first magnitude. Mrs. 
Reading, a widow of good family but exhausted 
means, madeé it her affair to woo this * bright 
particular star, and think to wed it —to wed 
it, not with herself, but to her daughter. -The 
daughter was just eighteen, ordinarily accorn- 
plished, more than ordinarily handsome, but, as 
every one said when the engagement was an- 
nounced, **not half good enough for Mortimer 
Ward.” ‘They were married, however, and Mrs. 
Reading accompanied them to Europe. ‘They 
spent a year in traveling, and their second winter 
in Paris. ‘Then it appeared that the young wife 
had, before her marriage, contracted a secret at- 

Meeting this cousin 


achment to her cousin 
abroad, she allowed him to renew his attentions, 


screened for some time by his relationship, but 
resulting in a scandal, and finally an elopement. 
The deluded girl died three months afterward, 
and was buried at Naples. 

Mortimer Ward added now the episode of the 
ring. ** I was married,” he said, **in late July, 
and intended to go abroad immediately; but Mrs, 
Reading unexpectedly desired to accompany us, 
and we waited for her amonth. That month 
was spent at Newport. It was here that my 
wife one morning at the bathing beach lost her 
wedding-ring in the sea. We both regarded the 
loss superstitiously : she perhaps with some pre- 
sentiment of her future, I with an endearment 
of the past; for the keepsake was given to me 
by my mother, who on her death-bed bestowed 
it, ‘sacred to marriage.’ ” 

Hle told Rosetta too, lingering there by her 
side—only parted from the F--——s’ ball by a fold 
of misty curtain and a few rods of greensward, 
and sharing its ‘‘ music’s voluptuous swell” and 
the faint exotic fragrance that subtly from its 
flower-thronged balconies flavored the sea air— 
how in the year of his unhappiness he had known 
her mother. ‘** But for that friendship,” he said, 
with an emphasis of tenderness more expressive 
than the words, ** I should not have been in New- 
port this year.” 

Is it possible that sometimes affection, like the 
plants, bas an under-ground growth, and com- 
ing close to air and sunlight, with leaf already 
budded and tiower shaped in its heart, enters its 
new- world without haste or effort or astonish- 
ment, or any shock but the surprise of delight ? 

-However this may be, before Mortimer Ward's 
story was finished Rosetta’s hand lay clasped in 
his, and their voices, tempered by emotion, had 
grown sweeter, lower, dangerous perhaps, for 
Mr. Ward arose suddenly. ‘It is time,” he 
said, and he put the ring back upon her finger, 
‘* that you were at rest. I came on purpose to 
bid you * good-night.’” 

He said only ** Good-night.” But he said it 
with the bewitching accent of devotion; and 
Rosetta, whose heart had perfect simplicity, ac- 
cépted an opened Eden of tenderness in that 
word. 

She could not sleep—at least she thought she 
could not; but she must have fallen asleep near 
dawn, for she had the pleasure of awakening. 

Never was a daybreak more tair. A_ pink 
glow flushed over the sea; a white star hung 
still in the pale heaven ; a throng of little singing 
birds-crested the hedges and the copse of hazel. 
The waves broke so gently they were only heard 
across one nearest reef. 

School hours caught the day’s calm. ‘The 
boys, fond as they were, sometimes troubled ; 
but to-day they were like Raphael’s cherubs. 
To reward their angelic quiet Mrs, Clinton pro- 
posed the Cliff Walk. 

It was late afternoon when Rosetta, accepting 
this proposition, drove down with Olly and Cal 
to boat-house,’’ where the carriage road 
meets a seaward path. Alighting, they enter- 
ed, at its most exciting detour, that enchanting 
vcean pass beloved by Newport as its Cliff Walk. 

The children’s favorite mode was to follow for 
briet distances here and there the graveled walk 
that edges the villa lawns, and thence make epi- 
sodes **out to sea” upon the rocks. This time 
there was no variation in the method, but Roset- 
ta's experience’ of it was entirely changed, Usu- 
ally, in every excursion of the madcap boys upon 
the jagged and surf-swept points, she was in a fe- 
ver of anxiety lest they should be hurt or ingulf- 
ed. But now happiness had its narcotic etfect, 
und laved her nerves with balm. She felt no 
anxiety, and when the careering rogues in their 
wildest antics glanced toward her, expecting re- 
proof, they saw only her serene face turned sea 
ward, to study perhaps the flitting sea-gulls, o1 
the sails that were so far off they seemed the sea- 
gulls mates. 

At sunset, slowly wending their way, they had 
reached that part of the walk where, dripping 


with spray, a caveriucus arch | aii vel 
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the course; and the precipitous bank, smpothly 
turfed, litts a landward walk to @ height that ex- 
cludes all view but sky. Coming through the 
archway, and advancing a few steps, Rosetta, she 
knew not why, looked back. 

The pictute that she saw seemed painted in 
the sky. Ordinarily, the only object upon the 
bank that would have met her glance was a way- 
side bench; but now two ladies who had been 
seated upon that bench arose suddenly as a gen- 
tleman approached, and one of them, with a cry 
and an exclamation that Rosetta distinctly heard 
—heard as distinctly as she heard, not from a 
womans lips, an answeting and more tatal word 
—tfell forward into his outstretched arms. 

Mechanically Rosetta, with the children at her 
side, dragged herself along. Somewhere near 
Ysnaga Point a summer-house touched the path ; 
and sighing, rather than saving, ** Olly darling, 
keep my hand—Cal, my child, be quiet while I 
rest’—she drew them into the shelter, and sank 
upon the canopied bench. ‘So fixedly her eves 
gazed through the loop-hole of the rustic wall 
thes Cal thought she saw some astonishing craft, 
and climbed up to explore. 

And at that moment Mortimer Ward rushed 
by, his eves as full of anguish as Rosettas, lis 
face pale like the dead. 


**Ah! I could tell much davs ago,” said Marie, 
the French maid, how mademoiselle complain 
herself ill. Since the day when she became 
drenched with storm she has been so very not 
well. ‘The last night of ball she complain, but 
saving to me alway not to give the word. She 
was like fever, and then faint, faimt. Ah, made- 
moiselle will, methink, die. Ah, how this house 
change. how in one week this house change!” 

( ‘hanged, indeed, was the house since the even- 
ing of Mortimer Ward's mysteriously suddea de- 
parture. ‘The illness of Anna Carrington was 
pronounced by the physicians so dangerous that 
friends at a distance had been summoned. Mrs. 
Clinton's radiant villa, ** the gayest of the gny,” 
knew only the hushed step, the low whisper, the 
oppressive atmosphere, of foreboding grief. 

** ‘Tell Rosetta to come,” said at last the fever- 
stricken girl; and Rosetta crept noiselesslv to the 
bedside where, after a night of delirium, the suf- 
ferer lay, sinking in strength every hour, but 
perfectly conscious and calm. ‘** Let every one 
else,” she said, ‘*‘ go away, and come close to 
me, Rosy, and give me your hand.” 

Rosetta knelt beside the pillow, and held the 
little wasted hand. Anna's voice was so weak 
that her words could hardly be distinguished ; 
but **so unkind—have been so unkind to you,” 
Rosetta heard, and softly protested. ‘* You do 
not know how unkind.” Then. gathering strength 
as she felt a loving sigh against her cheek and 
kisses on her hand, ** ‘The first moment I saw you 
together I knew he would love you in the end. 
When I was alone with him that time at the 
Casino, waiting for the storm to pass, if he had 
cared for me he could not have helped—I mean 
I should have known ; and afterward, afterward, 
it was not me. Ob, Rosy, I was a vain, reck- 
less, cruel girl. The night he hurried away to 
New York he left with me a note for you, and | 
would not give it. You must go and get it now. 
Take the key with the blue ribbon and oper the 
upper drawer. Is it there? ‘Then come back 
and put your arms around me. Do vou forgive 
me, Rosy? Ah. you can not help forgiving a 
poor dying girl!” 

“JT love you so much!” said Rosetta, féeling 
only while both their cheeks were wet witli her 
warm tears that she held in her arms her re- 
stored friend. 

**] want you, dear’’—the voice was failing now 
—**to do something for me. to go yourself to 
Charlie — you will find him at home, I know. 
Poor fellow! he has begged so hard to see me 
Tell him I have cared for him through all; tell 
him he may announce our engagement. If I live 
I shall be his wife...... Yes, life is sweet. I hope, 
I hope I shall not die. If 1 live I will be his true 
wife.” 

Rosetta, in solitude, remembering well the 
words she had heard exchanged between man and 
woman that fatal hour upon the cliff, read Morti- 
mer Ward's parting note 

**My pear Cur_p,—I am well aware that sentiment 
is conveyed by silence as comprehensively as by words. 
[ knew that you understood all that I did not say to 
you last Bight, as I understood all that you did not 
To Ine. 

“TI followed you, to seal our silent compact by 
words. 

“It was not until the moment of the scene you wit- 
nesspd, more startling to me than 1 can now explain, 
that I knew I was not a free man. 

** Rosetta, I myst not be your lover; but if vou eve 
need a friend, remember Mortimer Warp.” 


The engagement of Charles Annesly and Anna 
Carrington was announced that night. And at 
noon the following day in all the beautiful, hap- 
py cottages Move oo cliff, where Aer beauty and 
her happiness had been, there was but one vision 
visiting and h: dang every thought—the Vision 
of the exquisite girl, the season's daintiest belle, 
as she looked that last night at the F s ball, 
wrapped in the pale flame of her scarlet robe— 
the dazzling little loadstar of the dance. 

**Can it be possible,” they said, ** that she is 


dead 


A year had pagsed, and along the Cliff Walk 
Mortimer Ward followed Rosetta again. ‘To 
both the vear had been one of sorrow, but sor- 
row was the background of joy. For Mortimer 
the ghosts of the past were laid. ‘The event that 
in its startling rewelation seemed to slay his hopes 
became a gonsolation. His wite, stung with re- 
morse at the very outset of her lawless career, 
had disguised her existence by the rumor of 
i burial,” and followed her hus ban dl across the 
sea. She had lived only to receive his forgive- 


ness. 
No it happened now, on one of Newport < own 
enchanting summer dars, close by the sca—su 
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near that its wild, delightful spray dashed over 
the rocks of Forty Steps, where, in the glow of 
sunset, they lingered till all other lotterers had 
gone—Rosetta’s hand lay safely nestled in the 
hand of Mortimer Ward 

And Rosetta’s ring, small enough to clasp the 

hird finger of her left hand, became in the magic 
of his touch large enough to measure with its 
happy circlet the horizon’s round. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
Calendar. 


JANUARY 
Friday, 1.—Circumcision. 
Wednesday, 6.—Epiphany. 
10.—First Sunday after Epiphany. 
17.—Second Sunday after Epiphany. 
24.—Septuagesima Sunday. 
25.—Conversion of St. Paul. 
31.—Seaxagesima Sunday. 


FEBRUARY. 


Tuesday, 2.—Purification B. V. M. 
Sunday, 7.—Quing vagesima Sunday. 
Wednesday, 10.—Ash-Wednesday. 
14.—First Sunday in Lent. 
Sunday,  21.—Second Sunday in Lent. 
Wednesday, 24.—St. Matthias. 

Sunday, %.—Third Sunday in Lent. 


Sun lay, 
Sunday, 
sunday, 
Monday, 
Sunday, 


Sunday, 


DEAN STANLEY has introduced.a Presbyterian 
minister, the Rev. Dr. Carrp, of Scotland, not 
exactly into the pulpit, but rather to the read 
ing-desk of Westminster Abbey. The topic of 
his sermon was the “‘ Suitableness of Christian- 
ity to all Ranks and Conditions of Men.”’ The 
Church Herald complains bitterly of this vio- 
lation or evasion of law; to this the London 
Eronomist replies that “it is a satire on the 
intelligence of English Churchmen that they 
should make a fuss because a learned and esti 
mable Scotch clergyman preaches a sermon in a 

cathedral: as if 1@ impress of an episcopal fin- 
ger on any man’s scalp could affect his influence 
for good or evil; as if the touch of Bishop TaL- 
LEYRAND DE PERIGORD could have made a man 
more acceptable in the eyes of the Deity.’ 


A German translation of Mr. GLADSTONE's 
pamphlet is to be published in conned The 
translator is Dr. Max Loosen. 


Though prohibited by the Bishop of Oxford 
from preaching in his diocese, Dr. CoLENso 
preached in the chapel of Balliol College, which 
is not under the jurisdiction of the Oxford 
diocesan. He took for his text the concluding 
passage of the Book of Ecclesiastes, ‘‘ Fear 
Giod, and keep His commandments,” ete. The 
sermon, which was listened to by a great crowd 
of persons, did not touch upon any of his pecul- 
iar views. The corporation of the city of Ox- 
ford has placed at the disposal of Bishop Co- 
LENSO any of the public buildings he may wish 
to use. 


A meeting of the Dutch Old Catholic Chapter 
of Utrecht was expected to be held early in De- 
cember for the election of a successor to the late 
Archbishop Loos. The position had been offer- 

to Pastor DisPENDAAL and Canon Van VLOo.- 
TEN, but declined. It is intimated that the per- 
son on whom the choice of the Chapter is likely 
to fall dows not sympathize with the Old Catho- 
lic movement in Germany. 


The Diocesan Synod of Manchester, held No- 
vember 26, in the cathedral, was very largely 
attended by the clergy of the diocese. The 
bishop, Dr. FRASER, is one of the ablest men of 
the Eng ish episcopal bench. In his opening 
add spoke with great favor of the ‘* Pub 
lic W egulation Act,”’ and said that ** he 
would not object to see the method of procedure 
provided by the act applied to morals and doc- 

’’ He expressed the opinion that the doc- 


trine.”’ 
trine of the eucharistic sacrifice, which vest- 
ments and the eastward position were intended 
to symbolize, could not be proved from Holy 
Scripture, and was repugnant to the teac hing 
of the Church. A show of hands on the revis- 
ion of the rubrics being called for, only twelve 
hands were raised in its favor. 


An event important to Protestantism in France . 


is the dedication of the independent cliurch of 
M. Bersier, in the Avenue de 14 Grande Armée, 
Paris, the last Sunday in November. The build- 
ing, Which cost 300,000 francs, was filled with a 
congregation estimated at 3000 persons. The 
occasion was signalized by the first use of a lit- 
urgy prepared by M. Bexrsier himself, and in- 
troducing forms not hitherto usual among 
French Protestants. 


The fight between the German government 
and the clergy of Posen has reached desperate 
extremities. The clergy refuse to tell the name 
of the apostolic legate who secretly administers 
the diocese. Three of them, who have issued 
marriage dispensations under his authority, have 
been imprisoned. As numbers of the expelled 
priests persist in returning to their parishes, the 
government has decided to confine all of them 
who are hereafter arrested on the island of Ru- 
gen, in the Baltic Sea. 


have been orvanized 
lergymen of England 


** Evangelical 
among the Low-Churel 
The first was held at October 13, 
and was presided over bw Canon THorol 
lasted three days, the number attending being 
limited to thirty-six. The exercises consisted 
of the Holy Communion, pmyer, addresses by 
the president, conversational study of Scripture, 
meditation, ayd free conversations. The Rev. 
Ek. H. BICKERSTETH, who reports the fetreat, de- 
seribes it as eminently satisfactory to all who 
attended it. 


The Russian government has been so alarmed 
by the exodus of the Mennonites that it has sent 
General TODLEBEN to nevotiate the terms of a 


settiement which shall respect their relivieus 

maples. The emperor offers to emplov them 
during the, period of their military service in 
civil occupations. They Will have the choice 
of serving as foresters, as artisans. as firefmen 


aud us hospital secrvabls. 


After the CXpirauon 


of their terms they are stil] to continue free from 
the obligation to bear arms. The Mennonites 
are inclined to accept these offers, provided they 
can have guarantees for the future. 


Cardinal GurBerRt, the Archbishop of Paris, is 
announced as a candidate for the seat in the 
French Academy made vacant by the death of 
M. GuIZOT. 


Last vear committees of conference from the 
Congregational, Baptist, Methodist, and Pres- 
byterian denominations in Wisconsin were ap- 
pointed to consider the best modes of promoting 
harmony and co-operation with each other. The 
meetings of the committees have resulted in the 
holding of aconvention at Fond du Lac, Decem- 
ber 21, to organize a state branch of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, and to promote Christian unity. 


In addition to Dr. Frrepricu, Dr. Hirsca- 
WALDER will take a chair in the Old Catholic 
Faculty at Berne. 


A large conference of ministers was held in 
the city of Birmingham, on November 3, for 
the consideration of the present aspects of the 
cause of temperance in England. It was com- 
of both total abstuiners and non-abstain-, 
ers. A paper was read by the Rev. CHARLES 
GARRETT, Wesleyan minister, on ** the influence 
of the drinking customs of society on the work 
of the Chureh.” A resolution declaring that 
inte pauline is the greatest hinderance to the 
progress of Christianity. in the United Kingdom 
was discussed by numerous speakers. This and 
similar resolutions were adopted. Sunday, April 
25, 1875, was designated as a day of special 
prayer for the deliverance of the nation from 

intemperance. 


The carriage of the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
St. John, New Brunswick, was sold, asannounced, 
for the non-payment of the school tax, as was 


also the personal property of two cathedral 
priests. The Bishop has tem gore a letter in 
one of the papers of St. John stating that he 


can not conscientiously pay the school tax im- 
posed by the law of the Province. 

The project of a Conference of the Evangelic- 
al Alliance in the city of Rome has received the 
assent of the Genevan Committee, and also that 
of Paris. The former say that ** they highly ap- 
prove the proje et as presented, and hope that, 
with the blessing of God, happy results may en- 
sue for the union of Christians in the work of 
evangelization in Italy, and for the manifesta- 
tion of faith in the vital doctrines of Christian- 
ity.” 


A Brazilian correspondent of the Chicago Ad- 
vance furnishes some additional particulars of 
the conflict in that empire between the papacy 
and the state. All efforts made by the ultra- 
montanes during the recent session of the Cham- 
bers to overthrow the ministry failed. Articles 
of impeachment against the ministers, offered 
just before the close of the session, were unani- 
mously rejected. 


The merit of being *‘ the only Germen Baptist 
wee institution in the world”’ is claimed 
for the German Department of the Rochester 
Theological Seminary. It has two professors 
and thirty-two students. 


A Convention of Liberal or Free Communion 
Baptists will be held November 19, 1875, at 
‘*Columbia Church, Indiana,” for the purpose 
of organizing a general association. A commit- 
tee of correspondence and invitation has been 
appointed. 


There is some indication that the Southern 
Presbyterians, who.at first declined to enter into 
the scheme of federation, will reconsider their 
decision. The Central Pre sbylerian says: “‘Itls 
certain that the matter will be again brought to 
the attention of the Assembly by’some of our 
own Presbyteries. While retaining our own or- 
ganization and self-government intact, it can 
not be supposed that our Southern Presbyterian 
Church would wish to stand aloof from making 
common cause with the other great Presbyterian 
communions of the world in regard to those 
practical qi uestions in Which they have a com- 
mon interest.’ 


The question is frequently raised whether the 
increase of church membership outruns, in the 
United States, the ratio of the increase of the 
general population. As an example in one of 
our great cities, the National Baptist shows that 
the ratio of Baptist church members in Phila- 
delphia to the whole population was in 1800, 1 
to 299; In 1830, 1 to 79; in 1850, 1 to 55; in 74, 
1 to 44. 


The Rev. Mr. Jonnson, of the Protestant Epis- 
copal church of Summerville, South Carolina, an- 
nounced to his congregation on Decembe r6 that, 
“after prayerful consideration,” he jad deter- 
mined to join the Reformed Epis¢opal Church. 


There are on the continent of Europe 268 An- 
glican chaplaincies maintained by the British 
government or by the voluntary contribations of 
English and American Episcopalians. Of these 
fite are embassies of legation, supported by the 
government, eighteen are consular chaplaincies, 
partly s0 supporte d. Of the residue many are 
sustained by the Colonial and Continental Church 
Society of England, and the Society for the Prop- 
agation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. The 
bishops of London and Gibraltar have episcopal 
supervision. The Protestant Episcopal Church 
of the United States has six chaplaincies on the 
Continent, of which two are said to be needed 
for the whole year. It is proposed that the En- 
ylish and American Episcopal Churches work in 
harmony in this fleld, and ‘th: it American Epis 
copal ¢lergymen take licenses in certain Ccuses 
from the E nglish bishops 


The Rev. Dr. W. R. Hestisnctow has declined 
to accept the postiion of Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop of lowa. The episcopal salary was fixed 
the late Convention al 


The protest against the acceptance by the 
Duke of Abercorn of the Grand Mastership of 
the Freemasons of Trel: ind iestill vi iworousiv ke rt 
up by the Irish Catholic Union.) The objectiva 


“a * 
ede) 


is that as the Viceroy administers a large amount | France-permitted litigants to settle their disputes 


of patronage, he will be subjected to suspicion 
among the lrish people if he is the recognized 
head of the Masonic fraternity. It is mot inti- 
mated that the duke will reconsider his accept- 


ance. 


The Southern Christian Addocate explains the 
adverse votes of the Southern Methodist Annual 
Conferences upon the New Temperance Rule as 
by no means indicative of favor for the “ liq- 
uor traffic.’’ It says: “‘ The amendment to the 
— rule was so unfortunately framed as to 
eave the impression npon many minds, as the 
discussion has plainly shown, that it means 
much more than its framers intended, and is at 
the same time no more efficient for the arrest 
of the evil against which it is aimed than the law 
as it now stands. In the light of this fact the 
adverse action of the Conferences furnishes no 
apology for or defense of the liquor traffic; and 
should any of our members so construe it, a firm 
administration of the law as it now stands is 
all that is necessary to convince them of their 
error. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


“Dip you steal the complainant's coat?” asked a 
magistrate of a seedy individual who wae arraigned 
before him. * 1 decline to gratify the morbid curivusi- 
ty of the public by answering that question,” respond- 
ed the seedy individual, with a glance at the reporters, 

-_ — - 


The celebrated artist who crowed so naturally that 
the sun rose three hours before ita time hae recently 
finished a picture of the moon that’s painted with such 
wonderful fidelity to nature that it can't be seen in the 
daytime. 

A female applicant for aid appeared at the office of 
the director of the poor-in betroit the other day, 
with a sad and anxious look, and on being asked what 
she wanted, replied, Id like some money. How 
much ?"-*** Well, | can’t say exactly. How much do 
you generally vive out to them when they want to 
buy a bead belt ? 


TO GO WuEN sHoRT OF Moxnty—Go to work. 
— —-— 


At Trafalgar two Scotchmen, messmates and bosom 
cronies ffom the same little clachan, happened to be 
stationed near each other, when the — brated inti- 
— was displayed from the admiral’s ship. “* Look 

and read yon, Jock,” said one to the other; “** En- 
7 and expects every man to do his duty; not a word 
frae puir auld Scotiand on this occasion!” Jock cock- 
ed his eye at the object for a mome nt, and turning to 
his companion, thus addressed him: ** Man, Geordie, 
is that a’ your sense? Scotland kens well enough that 
her bairns will do their duty—that's just a hint to the 
Englishmen.” 


A cockney who lately crossed from Canada to Og- 
densburg asked his hack driver as to the population 
and form of government of Ogdensburg. On being 
informed that it was an incorporated city, whose chief 
executive officer wae a Mayor, he inquired, * ‘And does 
the Mayor wear the insignia of office?” “ Insignia 

what's that 7” asked the as stonished hack-man. “W hy, 
a chain about his neck,” explained the cockney. ‘* Oh, 
bless you, no!” responded the other; “he's perfectly 
harmless, and goes about louse.” 

Cross-examining a witness, 4 Kew York attorney 
asked, ‘‘ Were you not, on the nighton which you say 
youWere robbed, in such a state of vinous excitement 
a# to preciude the poesibility of your comprehension 
of your situation with that accuracy and precision 
necessary to delineation of truth ?” 

—- 

While manipulating the windlass of a well the other 
night a party who had been laying in a store of whisky 
let the handle slip when the bucket was half-way up, 
and naturally enough received a chuck under the chin 
whic bh knocked | him over a neighboring fence. “Sold 
again!” he muttered, as he climbed to hisfeet. “Might 
‘a knowed—hic—bhetter than to—hic —go foolin’ roun’ 
eo much water. Betcher boots Dll stick t’ whisky 
after thia.” 

A quaint old gentleman, in «peaking of the different 
allotments of men, by which some become usetul citi- 
zens and others worthless vagrants, b, way of illustra- 
tion remarked, “Se one #lab of marble becomes a use- 
ful door-step, while another becomes a lying tomb- 
stone.” 

- -- ---- 

** Faith,” said an Irishman, who could not get into 
his cabin at Ballingarry, hia wife having turned the 
key upon him, “* faith, it’s meself that’s regularly locked 
in.” said his companion—*in where?” “ Why, 
in the street.” 

Why is the frost like a hotel boots ?—Becanse it 

qhanyes one’s shoes into slippers. 


“Mr, Potter, ; have been- with you three months 
and you have not paid me. I am very poor, and deep- 
ly in debt for my board. My landlord says if I do not 
yay him to-day he will put me in jail.” “ Well, my 
" answered Potter, coolly, “ you know if he 
you in jail you won't have to pay any beard.’ This 
must have been consoling 

Take away my first letter, take away my second let- 
ter, take away all my letters, and I am still the same. 
—The postman. 

**Oh, ma,” said Miss M‘Stinger, rushing in to her ma 
—**ma, what a very twelve-dozen creature our wash- 
er-woman in!” ndeed, is she? And what's that, 
my dear?” quoth the admiring mamma. ‘“*Why, don't 
you know that twelve dozen is a gross,” replied the 
astonished mise, “and grose is very coarse @ “ Yes, 
of course, What a lovely thing education is, my 
child !” 

The Duchess of Kingston was remarkable for hav- 
ing a high sense of her own dignity. Being one day 
detained in her carriage by the unloading of a cart of 
coals In a very narrow street, she leaned with both her 
arins upon the door and said to the man, ‘‘ How dare 
you, sirrah, stop a woman of quality in the street 7” 
“Woman of quality?” replied the man. ‘“* Yes, fellow,” 
reroined er Grace: “don't vou see’ my arms on my 
carriage?” Yeu,’ replied he, “I do; and pair 
course arins they are. 


THE CODE -OF HONOR. 


Tue barbarqus practice of settling private 
quarrels by a resort to arms may be traced back 
to the very earliest times, when personal courage 
and skill in the use of Weapons held the place of 
law. Patience under injury or insult being brand- 
ed as cowardice, men were naturally impelled to 
avenge their wrongs and gratify personal resent 
ment with the sword. In its earliest form the 
duel was probably a direct appeal to the Deity, 
poder the persuasion that the Supreme Ruler -of 
the Universe would tifall Lib deciare for the 
nocent, and visit the perjured and the guiuty w ith 
dishonor and death. 

The practice was also in vogue among early 
Christian natigns. Louris le Debounawe of 
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by the sword, and the same mode of trial was 
intreduced into England, with other Norman 
customs. by Wititam the Conqueror, ‘Trial 
by battle soonl degenerated, how ever, Aa 
venient pretext for gratifying private revenge 
under the sanction of law. During the Middle 
Ages duels multiplied greatly. The fierce and 
lawless barons disdained to submit their differ- 
ences to any form of arbitfation except, that of 
the sword, and in some countries stringent laws 
were enacted to check the abuses arising from 
the practice, By the ‘Truce of God, 1041. duels 
were prohibited between Wednesday and Mon- 
day, the intervening days being sacred to Christ's 
Passion. ‘The duel as a judicial appeal was in 
vogue in France down to 1386, when. Jaceurs 
LeGRIS was accused of violence to a lady. He 
denied the crime, but being overcome in the or- 
deal of battle, was adjudged guilty and hanged. 
Subsequently another person confessed that he 
was the criminal. This made;a profound im- 
pfesion, and led to the abolition of the judicial 
ordeal. ‘The practice was not formally abolished 
In someé other countries until many years after- 
ward, but-from this time it practically ceased, 
thoagh isolated causes of later date occur. The 
trial by battle was claimed in England so late as 
ISIS, i@-a case where a gentleman was accused 
of marder. 

In no country has the duel prevailed to so 
great an extent as in France. Franc I. en 
couraged the practice on the prinetple that “* the 
lie was never to be borne without satisfaction 
but by a base-born fellow.” DB'y challenging the 
kmperor V. he set an example which 
his fietce and turbulent nobles were only too 
eager to follow, and under the countenance of 
their monarch indulged their native propen- 
sity to dueling to an extent which all the power 
of his successors was scarcely able to control. 
The power of the Church was frequently excited 
to restrain the bloody excesses that grew out of 
this practice. ‘The Council of Trent excom- 
municated not only the combatants, but their as- 
sociates, and even the spectators of a duel, de- 
claring the custom to be detestable, introduced 
by Satan for the destruction of both body and 
soul, It adds that “all advisers, supporters, 
witnesses, or t! ose in any way concerned, ure 
likewise excommunicated, Princes also who 
connive at duels are to be deprived of all tempo 
ral power, jurisdiction, and dominion over the 
places where they have permitted duels to he 
fought.” In the first eighteen vears of the reign 
of Henri IV. no less than 4000 gentlemen are 
sail to have by the duel, and that mon- 
arch endeavored, by the imposition of the se 
verest penalties, to put an end fo the barbarous 

custom. ‘The passion for single combat con- 
tinued, however, unabated through the reign of 
the succeeding monarch, and the common in 
quiry when acquaintances met was, ** Who 
fought yesterday?” It was said that there wis 
at that time scarce a Frenchman worth lookuve 
at who had not killed his man in a duel. ‘The 
execution of two noblemen of high rank, who 
persisted in fighting a duel in defiance of the ro 
alinterdict, had some eflect in checking the evil ; 
bat what contributed most to this end was an 
ediet issued by Lovwis XLV., in 1679, with the 
solemn agreement entered into by the principal 
nohiility, that “*they would never fight a duel 
under any pretense whatever.” 

In Denmark dueling was not confinedto men, 
and women who quarreled were not allowed 
champions, as in.other countries, but were com? 
pelled to do their own fighting, though certain 
advantages were permitted them. In France, 
too, there have been instances of duels between 
women. Under the Regency Madame De Nasi 
and the Comtesse de Polignac fought for the pos 
session of the Duc de Richélieu. 

Dueling, as already stated, was introduced’ 
into England by the Conqueror. ‘The 
practice was commen down to so late a period 
as 1774, in spite of many efforts on the part of 
the Church and the state to put it down. Its 
nrust flourishing period was after the Restoration, 
When CHuarces If. and his 
home so much that was bad and so little that 
wag good from France. Among the noted duels 
of that time was the one that toek place between 
the Duke of Buckingham and Lord Surews- 
wurY., in which tle latter was killed. Lady 
SHREWSEURY,-on whose account the duel Was 
fought, attended the duke as a page, and then 
passed the night with the murderer of 

Ireland has been famous for its duels. In the 
latter part of the last century there was scarcely 
an Irishman of note who had not been ** out,” 
mid many of them fought many times. GRATTAN 
and Curkay, and many other men of high po- 
sition, were among the noted duelists of that 
time. In ISIS fought with 
and. killed Mr. 1) Esterre, a member of the 
Dublin Corporation, which the former fad stig 
matmed a beggarly body. Duels have tot 
been COM mon nS lreland, be 
cause of people. 
()ne wf the most noted of the Seottish duels was 
that between James Stuvnt apd Sir ALEXANDER 
Biosavenc, in which the latter was killed. ‘The 
duel.grew out of gross newspaper attacks on the 
fornmier. Srrart was tried for murder and ac 
quitted. Francis Jerrney, 
his counsel, went so far as to uphold dueling in 
certain cases, and boldly ce lared that the man 
whaokilled another under the carcumstances that 
lel Srvarr to kill was not guilty of 
STUART Was acquitted by 


fidlowers brought 


the coulel dispositiow of thie 


who was one of 


miurder in any sense, 


thie ee ngratulated hy the eourt. It 
of | ment, took an 
repent of two « hd ~“cottish 


gaimet dueling, one of which made the mere 
fiplting of a duel a capital offense. 
The history of duehng in Aifierica would make 


her hus- | 
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a large volume, the greater part of which would 
lw deyoted to the South and West, where the 
practice of single combat has flourished under 
the most sanguinary conditions. Nowhere in the 
world have more savage duels been fought. This 
was the case especially during the first half of this 
century, ‘The bowie-knife or the pistol settled al- 
mest every quarrel, and the feuds thus engen- 
dered were sometimes carried on from father to 
son through several generations. We read of 
women whose husbands hive been killed in duel 
bringing up their sons to avenge the father’s 
death, and teaching them to make it the one ob- 
yect of life to kill hisslavér. This practice does 
not properly belong to the ‘** code,” but it is the 
natural fruit of the barbarons system. In the 
Northern States*public opinion has always been 
agaiusi ducling, but not from any lack of per- 
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sonal courage or low sense of personal honor 
among the people. ‘The duelist is by no means 
necessarily a brave man; and it is a matter of 
fact that the braggart ** fire-eaters of the South 
were not among the men who fought so bravely 
and so long against the North. The moment 
actual fighting began they dropped out of siglit. 
WASHINGTON approved of General Greene's 
coarse in declining » challenge, and President 
Jackson, although he had killed a man in a 
duel, and had been engaged in several other af- 
fairs, in TS30 caused the ywames of four officers 
to be struck from the roll of theenavy for being 
engage| inaduel. General Zacnary 


who was eminently a fighting soldier, looked 
with great contempt upon dueling. 

The most celebrated American duel—celebra- 
ted because of the high position and the characte: 
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of the persons.engaged in the affhir—was that 
between and Burr, which deprived 
the country of one of its foremost statesmen. 
Next stands that between Captain Bannon and 
Captain which the latter Wis killed 
and the former severely wounded, Drcatun’s 
Was not the only valuable lite lost to our naval 
service in thisavay. Duels were once very com- 
mon between fhe officers when in port; and one 
oficer, who was accoulhted a very mild man, 
fought three in one day. 

France still maintains her ** bad eminence” in 
the matter of dueling, and aftairs of honor are 
of frequent occurrence. Most of the Paris jour- 
iatlists ure men of the sword as well as of the 
pen, and are always ready to give or nuecept a 
challenge. It has sometimes been said that the 
oifen-ive personalines in which some of our Amer- 


ican journals indulge wilk never cease until the 
editor is liable to be **called°ont.” suit the rule 


; does not seem to work in the South and South 


west, or in Paris, where the liability exists in full 
force. Or illustration shows a Frenelr duel with 
the rapier. Duels between Parisians are usually 
fought in the Bois de Boulogne or the Bois de 
Vincennes. ‘There are generally five persons pres- 
ent—the principals, the seconds, and a surgeon ; 
sometimes, as in the picture, there are four se 

As a rule, the duel tuhes 
place early in the morning, as soon as there Is 
sufficient light for the purpose. The parties drive 
to the ground in ordinary cabs, using every pre 
caution to avoid exciting the suspicion of th: 
police. If the officers of the law happen to be 
inconveniently vigilant, the parties cross the Bel- 
gian frontier te fight. 
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THE DANGEROUS CLASSES AT 
THE SOUTH. 

Tue latest exploit of the dangerous class at 
the South is‘one of the most horrible of all. The 
Vicksburg massacre seems to have been wholly 
without a cause, and the result of that rage for 
violence and bloodshed that marks the depraved 
and profligate young men of a land of ignorance 
and barbarity. No State, indeed, had heretofore 
shown clearei traits of reviving prosperity than 
Mississippi, and nowhere had life and person 
been apparently more secure. A republican gov- 
ernment, mild, tolerant, and not inequitable, had 
slowly produced’ harmony among all its peo- 
ple ; the productiveness of the State had re- 
turned: Vicksburg and Natchez had risen from 
their ruins; the laboring class worked cheerfully ; 
and good morals, education, and religion were 
swiftly placing Mississippi in a high rank of civ- 
ilization compared with disordered Louisiana or 
Arkansas. In fact, we 
had received from one 
of its white citizens, ap- 
parently an honest and 
intelligent witness, an 
indignant reproot 


cause we had denounced “at 
the White League of 
the South in no gentle 
phrases. He denied 
thrat it existed. lle 


dition of his own coun- 
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‘Their first victim was a colored Presbyterian 
clergyman, whom they seem to have murdered 
in the street in an excess of malice. They then 
pursifed the colored people into the cotntry, and 
butchered them without merey. Some were shot 
as they knelt in prayer, some as they fled from 
their pursuers. It is not pretended that the ne- 
groes made any resistance, and scarcely that they 
gave the least provocation, ‘he number killed 
is stated at from one to two hundred, but itis 
probable, as in the similar massacres in Louisiava 
or Alabama, that the true number of the victims 
will never be known. The assassins next called 
a meeting of the citizens of the town, prepared an 
nddress to the people of the country, in whieh 
they confess their own violation of the laws, and 
which was signed by presidents of banks and other 
** leading’ men of the place—we trust not of their 
own free-will—and assured the country that peate 
once more reigned in Vicksburg. ‘The associated 
telegraph company, so often the apelogist for the 
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ty, where the whites 
were in the majority, SUT A WH TEMAN*s 
yet where the colored | SOVERNMEN Or 
their schools; where the ‘9 EXTERMIFAT ION: 
teachers were well paid, 


both white and colored ; 
where ‘‘three ont ot 
five of the Board of Su- 
pervisors were black 
men: where the two 
races lived together in 
perfect friendship and | 
peace, and nothing re- 

mained to mar the 

work of reconstruction. 

**When I witness all 
these things,” our cor- 
respondent added, * and 
reflect that we are only 
an average Southern + | 
community, [amindig- ||’ 
nant and insulted at the 
slanders referred 
We had never, indeed, 
alluded to Migsissippi, 
and had spoken only 
of States in which the = | 
White League ruled. 
But unhappily the pros- 
perity and good fortune 
of Mississippi have ex- 
cited the malice of the 
secret assassins, and the 
dreadful deeds they hive 
committed in Louisiana 
and Arkansas have been 


surpassed by the mis- 


sacre of Vicksburg. 
The White Leaguers 


nre evidently resolved 
that the harmony and 
progress deseribed by 
our correspondent shall 
exist no longer. ‘They 
have brought bloodshed 
and war into the hapless 
community, ‘They have 
sown the seeds of end- 
less enmity. ‘The same 
demoniac wickedness 
which marked them at 
Coushatta or Grant 
Parish, in Texas and 
Alabama, Kentucky 
and ‘Tennessee, has ris- 
en to an extraordinary 
excess in Mississippi, 
and thev have shot down 
helpless and harmless 
colored .people as they 
begved for merev or fled 
terrified to their homes. 

The story, indeed, is 
so shoeking as to be in- 


crellible if it had not 
* 
been told by the latest 4 A 


appliances of modern \ 
civilization. Sueh hor- 
rible monsters apparent- 

ly ilo not eNtist 


earth as these 


bespattered voung men 

“We intend to beat 
of tie tise 
the epithet alt HES 


he White Léaguers had planned 
their hl deed With thar low ennnimg that ev- 
ery where marks them. ‘They procured the in- 
dictment of the colored officials of Vicksburg, it 
by intimidation, for various offenses. 


Correspotd 


stated, 
Thev called a meeting of the white citizens, and 
declared that the time for action haved 
They went to the colored Sheritf, Crospny, the 
School Superintendent, © snpoza, and others, and 
ordered them to resign their offices, and threat 
ened to hang them if they resisted. The colored 
men fled from the tow n: but Governor AMES 
denounced the conduct of the rioters, and a con 
siderable number of colored people from the 
country approached Vicksburg to defend the men 
whem thes had elected to office yer they had 
made no hostile demonstration, nor had appar- 
ently designed anv. But the White Leagners 
lind now the opportunity they desired. ‘They 
began at oneé the massacré of the negroes. 
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SHALL WE CALL 


murderers of Alabama and Lonisiana, gave the 
first news of the massacre to the North in the 
chosen words of the conspirators against the 
peace of Mississippi. Bat Governor Ames and 
various trustworthy eve-avitnesses of the terrible 
scene attest its hOrvors and the mnocence of the 
colored’ officials.) It is stated that detachments 
from the White League of Lonisinna lent the aid 
of their experience to their allies in: Mississippi, 
and shared their guilt It is probable that the 
Whole infamous assochition is every where plan- 
ning mischiet 

We suggested some months ago that the sne 
cess of the Demperatic party at the North must 
encourage the dangerous classes in the Southern 
States to new outrages, and emlanger the lives of 
the white and colored Republicans, not because 
we thought that the more intelligent members 
of the Demo racy were willing to share in the 
crimes of the White Leaguers. but beeau-e the 


White Leaguers were so ignorant as to believe 
them capable of doing so. ‘They evidently taney 
that the recent election was an implied approval 
of all their acts, and have begun a war against 
all the Republican governments at the South. 
To this degree the Democraey mast be held 
responsible for the recent disorders and mas- 
sacres in the Southern States, and it would 
seem their especial daty to show in some plain 
way their abhorrence of such methods of gaining 
politieal power, s0 shametul and so perilous to 
freedom. But still more is it the duty of Re- 
publicans to rise from their lethargy and re-assert 
that strength which they really possess in every 
Rorthern State. Let the people show their ha- 
tred for murder and violence in all the new elec- 
tions, Nothing but the defeat of Republicanism 
ias made New Orleans rebellions and Vicksburg 
a scene of bloodshed. Nor can any thing restore 
peace to Mississippi, Arkansas, or Louisiana but 
a perfect union of the North, East, West, in a 
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HOME OUR TROOPS? 


the Negro in the batt® of life, and defeat means one thing—PNTERMINATION.” —Birmingham (Alabama) Neves, 


resolute policy toward the Southern maranders. 
In they own seetion there is nothing that ean re 

sist them. press Is dumb: the wiser mi 

jority in every Southern State, who, no doubt, 
fear and abhor the murderous company, are pow 

erless before it. ‘This desperate class of men drove 
the South into rebellion fourteem vears ago, and 
left it shorn of its wealth and honor, plunged in 
intolerable poverty, and clamorous for the nation 

avd. 

The White League of P860 was composed of 
laf same elements of cruelty and ignorance that 
How mark its And the peo- 
ple of the South were driven into the eivil wat 
often with the knives of the assassms at their 
breasts. At its close, when peace and repose 
might have restored a new prosperity to the fair 
land from the Potomac to the Rio ¢4rrande, the 
White League once mere imterfered, In the 


form of the Ku-Klux it spread terror aml blood- 


siccessor of | 
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shed through every Southern State, and checked 
that intlux of immigration and ¢apital which was 
nigne needed to make Georgia and Mississippi 
us pMsperous and as happy as the great North- 
west. Its fatal influence was strikingly apparent 
in Louisiana. During the period’ from the elose 
of the rebellion to the year 1868 a remarkable’ 
prosperity seemed to have dawned upon the State. 
Its tertile hinds were eagerly sought for; a tide 
of immigration tlowed in upon it; New Orleans 
was full of commercial activity, and its shops 
and warehouses, hotels and private buildings, 
could scarcely contain the growing population 
ov the active trade. In 1867 the Ku-Klux as- 
sociation began its assassinations and outrages, 
and capital, immigration, and commerce fled at 
once from the distressed community, Since 868 
the fear of its dangerous class and the constant 
inseenrity of life and property have made New 
Orleans no attractive place for merchants and 
Its shops and houses are untenant-’ 
ed, or Jet for only a mea 
gre return; is streets 
have been the scene 
of frequent cenflicts 
between the White 
Leaguers and their op- 
ponents; and in the 


wechanics, 


* maddest of their recent 
| outbrenks, when they 
| held the city for two or 

three days, the lives of 

the conspicuous 
| Demotrats who coun- 
| seled moderation and 
compromise were in 
iy plain danger from their 


murderous allies. The 
maijority were forced te 
follow the guidance of 
the most violent and 
least reputable of their 
OWN party, and counte- 
nuance a scene of massa 
The New 
| Orleans Zimes, a paper 
strongly Democratic, 
vet apparently opposed 
to riot and murder, 
seems to have felt it 
self in danger. It was 
threatened with suppres- 
sion, vet it bravely de- 
tied the White Leagners 
im the midst of their 
brief power. It de- 
nouneed the ** braggart 
and beasting Robadils 
of the ultra - Southern 
} journals,” and warned 
New Orleans of the per 
ils of trenson. Yet:the 
dangerous classes have 
evidently overpowered 
the moderate opposition 
in Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippl, and thew reign 
of terror has reached 
at last to Vicksburg 
‘They are united, unspar 
ing, of savage ervelty, 
yet need buat to be re- 
sisted to be overthrown 
The moderate Demoe- 
racy at the South bins 
plainly lost all contred 
over the violent mem 
hers of its party, and 
it is quite impossible to 
say where this spirit of 
massacre may not reach, 
The whole people may 
soon be forced to inter 
fere In onder to save the 
South from utter ruin. 
Yerit is with natural re- 
gret that one must se@r- 
vey the fate of this fhir 
territory, reaching from 
the Potomac te the Rie 
Grafide, so full-of the 
finest attributes of fa 
ture, so fitted to make 
mnillions happy gna pros 
permis, cheek 
ed in its new ¢areer of 
progress, deprited of ed- 
ucntbon, pence, Trepope, 
turned back info @ say 
age barbarism, gud rajed 
by aclass of men whose 
brutality, 


cre and woe 


pet 
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and cruelty seem doubly 
' monstrous im the light 
of a general civiliza- 


tion. It is only in the 
return to republi¢an 
principles arid a severe 
enforcement of good or- 
der that the Southern States can hope for an jes- 
cape from the control of their ertminal classes, 
Recent reports trom the neighborhe« dof Shreve- 
rt show that that whole sPetpon oF hus 
fallen into a kind of anarchy. Creneral 
a brave and cultivated officer, moted for having 
suppressed the Ku- Klux of South Cnrolinma, hes 
re established order in the town itself, but throdgh 
ill the inland distriets of Northwestern Louisiana 
there is nerther law nor justiee, Safety for 
urity for property. ‘The White 
nevroes from their farms and 
as 
formerly shot tugitive slaves. A newspaper 
Shrevep rt direets the assaxsinations. and advo- 
cates a war of races, ‘The same bitter hostility, 
we are told hy the colored people, whe seem to 
have but seanty means of relating their wrangs 
to the public, prevails throngl Georgia and Ala- 
bama. “The courts deny them justice. the White 


man life nor <e 
Leacuers hunt the 
homes to, the woods, aml shoot them 
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their waves. 
bart 


Thev plan 
kriow 


Leaguers rob them of 


scnrcels where 


eneral emifgration, 

rar, The plots of the \\ Leagde already 
tureaten the peace of the Carolinas:and the Vir- 
ginias. Anarch® and ruin hang over the South, 


and the lawTess deeds of a small minority of its 
population have.made land almost valueless im 
Georgia, and threaten to leave Louisiana in great 
part an une ultivated waste. 

To remedy these disorders is the first step in 
restoring the prosperity of the Southern States, 
and in this labor public ‘opinion will have a 
large share. There is a generul de-ire that ev- 
ery official at the South who betrays his trust 
should be punished; that every white or colored 
man who is a peculator or a thief should feel all 
the severity of the law. Butt the massacres of 
the White Leaguers are evidently done not to en 
force lgw, but to destroy it. Their pretenses are 
falxehdods, their aim the general ruin. Against 
them the spress may we direct all its we: Lpons, 
Already the *y are beginning to feel the force of 
‘Tennessee, and 


public opmnon, and Kentucky, 

Virginia labor honestly to repress crime. Such 
horrible deeds as that at Vicksburg, or the end- 
les$ outrages in Louisiana and Alabama, show 


thé need of some vigorous and resolute action. 
The colored people will make quiet and valuable 
citizens if in alltheir rights, Qn their 
industry and progress rests the chief productive 
ness of.the South. To suffer them to be destroy- 
ed would bring commercial disaster to St. Louis 
and New York; and already the malicious deeds 
of the White League have country un- 
told millions, besides fixing a lasting stain (pon 
its humanity 


cost the 


LAWRENCE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TIFFANY & CO. 


Union Square, N. 


Having completed their factory at Place Cor 


navin, Geneva, Switzerland, are now receiving 

full lines of Watches of their own manutacture. 
In addition to their Stem-windins Staudard 

Watch for gentlemen, they otter a full assortment 

of complicated Watches. 

CHRONOGRAPHS marking fifth seconds, 

CHRONOGRAPHS with split seconds, . 

CHRONOGRAPHS with split and inde- 
pendent seconds, 

REPEATERS striking hours and 5 minutes, 

REPEATERS striking hours and minutes, 

SELF-ACTING REPEATERS striking 
hours and quarters, 

CALENDAR WATCHES showing day of 
the week, month, and changes of the moon. 
Their Watches Ladies of the 

system as their standard Watch, are thoroughly 


are same 


adjusted to temperature and position, are stron- 
ger, and of much higher grade and finish than 
any bef offered for ladies use. 

Silver Watches for Boys, fine movements, in 
both stem and key winders, 


ore 


very desirable sizes, 
All inquiries by mail will receive prompt and 
compre ive re rep lies. 


LOV EJOY METAL L 

WEATHER HOUSES 
Indicate the changes in the weather, 
and are pretty mantel ornaments. The 
little appears in tair and the 
in stormy weather, and they never 
make mistakes... Sent prepaid to any 
address, safely packed, upon receipt 
ot $2 00 (Two). by 

ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
——=— Proprietor & Manutacturer, 

229 Washington St., Boston, 
Special prt ice fo deal 


WATERS’ 


the best madc. 
tone powerful, 
TERS’ 


can not be excelled in tone o) 
defy competition. Concerto Stop ix « 
fine Imitation Human Volce, 

~ PRICES EXTREMELY LOW fr cash 
during (« Holidays, Monthly Install- 
ments nb Second-hand instru- 


ern. 


and © 


foncerto ORGANS 


ments «f bargains. Travellug 
Local AGE WwW ANTED. A liberal 
ount te Teachers, Ministers, Churches, Sehools 


Spec ial inducements to the 
Sllustrated Catalogues matled, 
481 Broad- 


, 
HormAch WA Pa HRS A SON, 
way, 


. Box 3567. 


EST GAME and 
B handsomest Present 
over publis shed. Noother 
rame like it. The whole 

family can play itatonce, 
Full of Fun for every 
No’ menory or 
calculation beforehand 
For Sale every 
or send price to 


here, 


Children’s JollyGame Co... Buttalo, N.Y. Aveuts wanted. 


All articles for young children. 


shirred Velvet Bi 
EDWA 


Ask to see the new 


iD MORRISON, 
SBROADW AY and 1: 19th St. 


KALDENBERG’S 
some 


geat variety of PIPES, CT- 
AMBE JEW EL- 


The is 
GAR- HOL DERS 
RY, BEADS, &c., 
suitable for Holiday Presents, at my three stores, S54 
BROADWAY, between 13th and 14th Sts., 446 JOHN 
St., and Cor. JOHN & NASSAU. Send for Price- lists, &e.° 


NEW SCALE PIANOS 


The touch and the | 


| 


beauty; ‘hey 
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g AFETY TO LIFE & LIMB. 
Rubber Plates for Stone Steps, 


Doing Away with the Cutting of Ice to the injury of your 
steps, unsightly boards, and the untidy use of ashes, 
SLIPPING IMPOSSIBLE. 
Applied te Stone, Wood. or Iron. 
Samples and method of fastening shown at the office 
of the Company. Also, Manufacturers of PATENT 
RUBBER "READS FOR CARS, and the PATENT 
RUBBER CARRIAGE-STEP. 
RUBBER STEP MANUFACTURING €0., 
30 Warren Street, | Ne 


D'DE J ONGH 


The only rea! test, universal medical experience dur- 
ing twenty-five years, has conclusively proved DR, DE 
JONGH'S COD- IVER OIL to be. be all compar- 
ison, the purest, the “most alatable, the most e nsily 
digested, and the most rapidly eflicacious of all kinds. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
SIR HENRY MARSH, Bart. M_D., 


Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. 


“T have frequently prescribed Dr. DE JONGH’S 
Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oil. I consider it to be a very 
pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, and a therapeutic 
agent of great value.’ 


SIR G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M.D., 
Physician to the Westminster Hospital. 

“The experience of many years has pcpeget! 
proved the truth of every word eaffl in favor of Dr. 
JONGIUS Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oil by many of our 
first Physicians and Chemists, thns stamping him as a 
high authority and an able Chemist whose investiga- 
tious have remained unquestioned.” 


DR. LETHEBY, 
Medical Officer af Eealth to the City of London. 
“In all cases J have found Pr. DE JONGH’S Cod- 
Liver Oil possessing the same #et of properties, among 
which the presence of cholaic compounds, and oft 
iodine In a State of organic combination, ate the mort 
remarkable. 


DR. PROSSER JAMES, 
Lecturer on Vat rita Medica, London Hospital. 
“Dr. DE JONGH’S Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oi] con- 
tulins the whole ot the active ingredients of the remedy, 
and is easily digested. Henee its value, not only in Dis- 
eases of the Throat and Lungs, but in a great number 
of cases to which the Profession is extending its use.” 


DR. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OIL 

is sold onty in ¢apanied IMpeniat Half-Pints by all 

the principal druggists throughout the Unirep States. 
SOLE CONSIGNEES, 


Ansar, Harford, & Co., 77 Strand, London. 


N 


Us NEQUALED FOR AMATEUR On 
Bremngss 
The most Fascinating and Useful 


HOLIDAY GIFT. 
12.5600 IN’ UsK. 
Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue 
with Agente’ addresses, to 
BENJ.0. WOODS CO., 

, Manufacturers and Dealers in every 
description of Printing Material, 49 Federal St., 
We shall have ready for the BOSTON, Mass. 

Holidays a Card Press, price $5.00. 


$15 SHOT GUN, 


A double-barrel gun, bar or front action locks: war- 
ranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, or no 


sale: with Flask, Punch, and W@d Cutter, fortis. Can 
be sent C.O.D., with privilege to examine betore pay- 
ing bill. Send stamp for cirealar to P. POWELL & 


Gun Dealers, 288 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 


Improved FOUNTAIN PEN. 


SON, 


Writes 10 houre: saves one-third the time. Warranted 
perfect. Prices from #1 to #6. Manufactured only by 
JOHN S. PURDY, 212 Broadway, New York. 
Gold Pens, Pencils, &c. Send for Circular 
Asie FOR P. oR. Se Send 


Price - List, 


a Stump for S-pupe 
or for 120 pire 
trated Catalogue. Magical 


Repository, 850 Broad ay, New York, 
‘adi this 


Consumers, 


Eureka Gas-Burner. Over 000 sold ins six 
weeks, 20 per cent. saving guaranteed. Light increased. 
Agents w anted. Gen'l Agency, 40 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


THE NEW NOVELTY 


FOR SAMPLE, 


NEVERS & Co. CHICAGO. 


-W.MADISON ST. 


camel's 


Is superior to all others 
them. Office, S7 Centre Street, 


PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


Beware of Counterfeits and Imitations. 


GAME BELT. 


Agents wanted. RUDOLPH & CU., St. Louis, Mo. 


Holiday Present 


OF 
FOR 
WIFE, MOTHER, SISTER, OR FRIEND. 


Wheeler & Wilson 
SEWING-MACHINE, 


No. 44 Fourteenth Strect, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


Will be kept open Evenings during the Holiday 
Season, 


“It should be in the hand of « every 
American Boy and Gir].”’ 


Politics for Young Americans, 


By CHARLES NORDHOFF 
y Author of 
“The Commnnistic Societies of the United States," 
‘* Northern California, Oregon, and the Sand- 
wich Islands,” “California: for Health, 


Pleasure, and Residence,” &c. 
li2mo, Cloth, S81 ‘25. 


«Mr. Nordhoff has done a manly and beneticent work 
In the preparation of this book, which wise men of all 
parties will be glad to see their young people study- 
ing closely and understandingly.—¥. Y. Tribune. 

Mr, Charles Nordhoff, in his charming book Jnst 
published, and which, let us say incidentally, onght 
to be in the hand of every American boy (and girl, 
too). * * * —Baltimore Gazette. 

It is a book that should be in the hand of every 
American boy and girl. This book of Mr. Nordhoff’s 
might be learned by heart. Each word has its value. 
Each enumerated section has its pith. It is a com- 
plete system of political ecience, economical and other, 
as hpplied to our American system.—N. ¥. Herald. 

‘Politics for Young Americans” is a book based 
upon an excellent idea, which is admirably carried 
ont in its contents. The book, though intended for 
the young, will by no means find its usefulness con- 
fined to that sphere. The elementary knowledge of 
fhis volume, therefore, will prove of general value. 
We commend it to univergal reading and study.— 
Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 

Mr. Nordhoffs “head is level,” and we do wish 
most earnestly that some of our pompons legislators 
would read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest the chap- 
tera, presented in simple and familiar language, tonch- 


ing “labor and capital” and ‘“‘commerce and bank- 
ing.”"—Daily Newa, Petersburg, Va. 


A short and very clear account of the reason of gov- 
ernments, the things which government can and ought 
to do, and the things which it can not do and ought 
net to attempt, and the principles which ought to pre- 
vail in its treatment, by legislation or administration, 
of the things which properly come within its province. 
It is thus a treatise of political ethics and of political 
economy, and an excellent one. The boy of sixteen 
will, if he masters it, have the consciousness that he 
knows more about government than many members 
of Congress—a proud reflection for the boy, but a dis- 
mal one for ns.—N. ¥. World, 

Extract from a Letter by the Hon. Davim A. WELL, 
late U. S. Commissioner of Revente: 

You have called your book “ Politics for Young Amer- 
icane.” Ihave read it most carefully, and I think the 
word young” inthetitle ought to be dropped; forthere 
is no American, however familiar he may be with our 
public polity, but must experience both pleasure and 
profit in examining ench a complete, clear, and at the 
same time truthful exhibit of the nature, fanttiona, 
and, what is now even more important, the “ limita- 


. tions” of our government—the principles upon which 


it has been based and the motive powers which pro- 
pel it. 

I truly believe that if some agency conld be de. 
vised whereby every man, woman, and child (over ten 
or twelve years of age) in our country conld be per- 
suaded or compelled to read your book, that it would 
be productive of more good, and do more to perpetu- 
ate our free institutions and maintain a high standard 
of political and private morality than all the preach- 
ing, legislating, and convention “resolving ” that will 
be done within the next five vears. 

I am aware that this is a’pretty strong advisement, 
but if | knew how to make one stronger I would 
write it. 

Iam yours very truly, 
DAVID A. WELLS, 
Novy. 21, 1874. 


Published by HARPER A BROTHERS, New York. 


Norwicu, Conn., 


tr Hanrexn & Broturers will send the abore work by 
mail, posta to any part of the Uxgited States, 


on receipt of $1 2 
? subscribe for half doz. publications 


an save 22 to $3 Address 


UNION CLU BBING AGENCY, White Pigeon, Mich. 


W “ANTED.—A case of either Dia} tes, Gravel 

flammation of. Kidneys and Bladder, or Brick 
Dust Deposit, that “Constitution Water” will net 
cure. Dose 40 drops, For sale by all drugyists. 


can be saved by ending ‘for our list 
nearly 100 leading Papers and Mag 
zines. Furnished to single subse ribers 
at Club Rates. Any person wanting 


In- | 


| heretofore attempted. 
as 


Industrial Exhibition Company, 


$20 $20 20220 $20220 $20 OF 2 OF 20 
$20 $20 $20 220220 $20 $20 $2082 0320220720 
$20 820 $20 OF 


Holiday Present 
Holiday Present 
Holiday Present 
Holiday Present 
Will buy a FIRST MORT- 
o aya > resen 
Holiday PREMIUM BOND of 
Holiday the INDUSTRIAL EXHIBI- Present 
TION COMPANY OF NEW 
Holiday 0K. Present 
Every Bond purchased. on 
OMday or pefore resent 
Holiday Present 
Molianay MONDAY, JAN.4,. 
will participate in the 
reser 
Holiday TIJIRD SERIES DRAWING, present 
Holiday to be held on ne 
ese 
Holiday JAN. 4, 1875. Present 
rliday essen 
‘ ‘enen 
$100,000. 
ay 
Holiday The proceeds of the sales of ae 
these Bonds will be used for 
© ay the erection of a Permanent resent 
Exhibition Palace, to be erect- 
Holiday ed on the grounds of the Com- Present 
pany, situated on to 102d 
ONGRY Sts., from 3d to 4th Avenues. resem 
These Bonds will make a 
Holiday splendid New Years Pres- Present 
emt, as there is no risk of 
ay any loss. resent 
Holiday ha Present 
Holiday will be redeem Present 
Holiday © Present 
< ay resen 
Holiday Addre for circulars, full Present 
Holiday information and Bonds, Present 
Holiday MORGENTHAY 
Holiday BRU NO, & CO., Present 
oliday ~ Ne resent 
Holiday 23 Park Row, New York. 
Holiday (Post-Office Drawer No. 29.) DPresent 
Remit by draft on New York 
City } 1 resen 
foliday ity registered let- 
foliday ter, or Post-Office money order. Present 
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8 NEW STYLE GLASS CUTTER AND Purtry Knirs 


worth more than its cost 7 only used once. 

in @ Deat box, prepaid, on receipt of 50 cents and stamp. by 

ALVAN L. LovEsoy, 229 Ww ABSHINGTON St., BOSTON. Mass. 

Keware of worthless imitations. Liberal discount to dealers. 
that WILL 


SEEDS crow. 


N EXPERIENCE of ot ineale ly THIRTY Years in the 
 Flowe rand Vegetable See “i business has convinced 
a that there are but TWO KINDS OF SEED 
in the world, viz. : those that will, and those that will 
mot, grow. The former are priceless—the latter 
worthless. The sale or utterance of worthless Seed, 
through cupidity or lack of business standing, raises 
sad havoc with the business of legitimate Seedemen. 
For nearly thirty years past we have made the growth 
and procurement of NONE BUT GooD SEED 
a study, until we are proud to say, foreign or native 
seed growers from whom we procure such of our 
supplies as we do not raise upon our own farms, 
never think of offering us any but First-C laws 
Seeds. To this one point we attribute our success, 
and the universal verdict of the Press and People 
is, that Seed procured of BRIGGS 
BROTHE WILL GROW 
To give customers the benefit of our ow n actual ex- 
periences, wg issue an ILLUSTRATED Quar- 
terly FLORAL WORK, which is sent to any 
address, prepaid, for the mere nominal subecription 
price of 25 cents, which amount is replaced to the 
credit of the customer on receipt of an order for +1 or 
upward worth of Seed. We send no seed that we have 
not first tested, therefore it is perfectly safe to buy 
such a8 we recommend. Our January N umber, 
containing several hundred Engravings and much 
useful information to the amateur or professional 
gardener, is now ont. (™ Send for it. 
’®” Descriptive Price-Lists, Circulars, &c., sent free 
by mail on application. 


BRIGGS & BRO., 


Imitation Gold Watches and 
CHAINS, at $15, #20, and %v5. 
Each Chain #2 to $12 to match. 
Jewelry of the same sent C.0.D. 
by Express. Send stamp for I)- 
lustrated Circular. No Acdents, 
COLLINS METAL WATCH 
335 Broadway, New York. Box 3696. 


Will cut glass better than a diamond. A child can use it. It is 
Se address 


PACTORY, 
HARTSHORN SELF-ACTING 


SHADE ROLLERS. 


Pe No cords or balances. Models and terms sent 
nes to trade. 
s TE WART HARTSHORN, 486 Broadway, 


THE REVEILLE. 


A Monthly Paper Published at Norwich University. 
Devoted to Educational Interests, Literature, Wit and 
Humor, and College News. $1 00 per year. Sent six 
months on trial for 35 cents. Specimen copies senton 
receipt of stamp. Premium of scholarship for one vear 


N..¥. 


in Norwich University for largest club of snbsecr pa 
Address Pror 


CHARLES DOLE, Northfield, 

L. HAYDEN, Teacher of Guitar 

and Fiute. Agent for T7i/ton's 
Patent Guitars.the best 

in use. Dealer in Musi- 

cal Instrum Music 

Catalogues fre 

) Tremont St.. 


and Strings. 
: Maas. 


The Cincinnati W eekly Star, 


Including postage and the finely-illt istrated Star Al- 
manac, $1 00 per year Anti-Monopoly--" rhe 
Papereecontaining § large pares 
excellent reading-matter. The farmer, merchant, anc 
mechanic in any part of the country will find this th: 
beat of the weeklies, to Say nothing of the low price 
Agents are offered inducements superior to any thing 
Specimen copiesgtree. Address 
ik STAR,” Cincinnati, Ubiv. 
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GEO. W. READ & 00, 


STEAM-BAND SAW AND VE- 
NEER-CUTTING MILL, 


186 to 200 Lewis St.. foot Sth aA 6th Sts... Ne ¥. 
Always on hand FULL STOCK of SEASON ED 


HARD-WOOD LUMBER 


And Choice Figured Veneers. 
The LARGEST STOCK! The GREAT- 
EST VARIETY! The Lowest Prices! 
¢#~ Enclose Stamp for Catalogue and Price-List. 
Orde rs by mail promptly and faithfully exec uted. 


ROGERS’ 


STATUARY. 


The Tap on the 
Window. 

A new group, price $15. 

Enclose 10c. for cata- 

} logue and prints to 

JOHN ROGERS, 

212 Fifth Avenue, cor, 

26th Street, 


NEW YORK. 


Patterns 


Cut Paper 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns sre tro Fit any Frorrr, and 


are fitted with the oreatest acenracy, eo as to be ad- 
insted by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape aronnd the body 
niler the across the largest part.of the shoulder 
, Aud two inches above the fullest part of the 

and for Children, straight around the body 
Lier the 
The foil 


arms, 


ATMS 
Patterna are now ready: 
vol. iv 
GENTLEMAN'S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 
AND SMOKING-CAP No 
PLAIN-WAIs'l HOUSE DRESS, with Aproti- 
front Over‘skirt and Walking Skirt.......... 
Vol. V. 
LADY'S SACQUE WRAPPER. 
LINGERIE (Dressing Sac: ne, oreet 
er, Ni eque, Loke Nicht 


i 
Al VICTOR SAILOR 
JENTLEMAN'S LINGEICIE (CF 


Shirt , Dr: 


BASQUE “ 99 
SUIT (for boy 


‘Yoke 


rene h 
Drese- 
‘ 


iwe re, and Le 
FUl » DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Nev Basqne 
wi ith Gre in Bertha, Over-eltia t, and 
Vol. V2. 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, 
and Skirt, Basque fastened 
ekirt,, Low-Ne« eked Over Dress, 
fi irl from 2 to 13 veares old 
AND MISSE S' BATHING OR GY M- 
- BREASTED JOCKEY BASQUE E 
NG SUIT 639 
JAC KE T “SI IT 
SUIT, 


~ 
= 


Sailor Blonse 
behind, Over- 
ind 
Ap All 
L \DIE 
NASTIC 
DOL BLE 
WALKI 
ENGLISH-WAL KING. 
DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING 
asqne Back and Square Front 
TIGUT-FITTING DOL BLE-BRE AST ED RE D- 
INGOTE, -with Freneh Round Skirt...... 
DOLMAN DEMI-TRAINED SLIT...... ... 
WATER-PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and 
TIGHT-FITTING SINGLE-BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS.......... 
BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with © ape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old) ... 
Vol. VII. 
TH'S k Overcoat, Don- 
glish Walking Conf, Double- 
‘and ler P autale 
om S to 15 years 


LONG OVER 


with 


freasted | 
Bre sted Test. 
(f th f 
E NGL (SH BASQE 
\\ ALKING SKIR 
POLUNAISE 
TR OIS ASQU with Greek Over- 
ME IS SAC QUE, with Demi Over-skirt and 
ME Die ‘IS BASQL EB, h Ap pron Front Over- 
Skirt and Long W ‘iki Skirt 
VALOIS DI MILPOLONAISE WAL KING SU 
LADY'S RIDING (Postillion ie 
and Riding Skirt) 
BELTED BASQU wi th Low Aprop and Demi- 
Trained Skirt. 
GIk ASQU E, with Apr m ky Over ckirt, 
‘for ¢ fr om to 12 
Phi LONG \P RON | 
BACK. and DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT.... 
CUIR ASS BASQI E, ROUND APRON, 
DEMI-TR LINED SKIRT 
L, ADY’S GABRIELLE WRAPPER. : 
FRI SAC QUE, AND DEMI- TRAINED 
SKIRT with Plented 
ENGLISH CUIRASS, OVER-SKIR T WITH 
POCKETS: AND WALKING SKIRT “ 
CTIRASS POLONATSE WALKING &l 
ENGLISH SA‘ QUE, with Long Ap ron - Front 
Demi-Trained Skirt..... 
SASTED W AL KING TAC KET, 
ese “kit a and VA Lit’ r Skit 
BASQUE AND FULL SPRAINED 
BASQUE, LONG TARB- 
T. 
VV alk- 


-SKIRT, and 

WALKING 

LLE 


at 


midi Cine 
DOUBI E-B R 
Ww 


por BLE - 

AND 
CIRCULAR, 


ed 


th Three-quarier 
mai} 


Ti no ixbers will eend either Putrern by 
eceint of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
be sent for $200. No patterns separ 


Nine 
ated 


please specify the Nnmber of naner con- 
Bust Measnre. Dealers supplied 


rderin 
Siit, al 
nai disconnt. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


STAR JOB PRINTING-PRESS. 


The Best Invented, 


id aq 


Price, S225, S38, & S60. 

Send stam} fae atalovue, to W. Y. ED- 
WARDS, Av 16 College Place, 

+) per day at home. Terme free. Addresa 
Geo. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


Skirt “ 
an 


The grand indispensable addition to a Cartridge 
Harrington & Richardson’s new muiel, by which the 


TIARPER'S WEEKLY. 


removing the cylinder or detaching any portion of the 


e of proportion, nicety of action and beautiful 
Persons wishing acomplete description of its merits 
free, by sending their address. This Revolver 
can be examined and purchased at the 
stores of all dealers in firearms in the 
United States. The trade sup- 
lied by E. K. TRYON, JR. 
Co., Philadelphia ; 


elegance 


DOLLARS 


TO THE AMOUNT OF TWO MILLION FIVE IIUN- 

DRED THOUSAND ARE TO BE DISTRIBUTED 

ON THE 2itn FEBRUARY THE PUBLIC LI- 

BRARY OF KENTUCKY, UPON THE OCCASION , 
OF THEIR FIFTH AND LAST CONCERT. 


DRAWING CERTAIN OR MONEY REFUNDED. 


One Grand Cash Gift $250,000 
One Grand Cash Gift.... 100,000 
One Grand Cash Gift............ 75.000 
One Grand Cash Gift 50,000 
One Grand Cash Gift............ 25,000 


5 Cash Gifts moO, 000 each 100,000 


10 Cash Gifts, 14,000 each 110,000 

15 Cash Gifts, 10,000 each 150,000 

20 Cash Gifts, 5.000 each 100,000 

25 Cash Gifts, 4,000 each 100,000 

30 Cash Gifts, 3,000 each 90,000 

50 Cash Gifts, 2,000 each 100,000 

100 Cash Gifts, 1,000 each 100,000 
210 Cash Gifts, 500 each 120,060 
500 Cash Gifts, 100 each 50,000 
19.000 Cash Gitts, 50 each 950,000 
Whole Tickets, $50; Halves, $25; Tenth, or each 


Coupon, Eleven Whole Tickets, 


For Tickets or information, address 
THO. E. BRAMLETTE, Agent and Manacer, Lonis- 
ville, Ky.,or THOS, H. HAYS & CO. 609 


Clarke's 


New Method Piano- Forte. 


Endorsed by the Musical, Educational and 
qeneral Press, and by Good Teachers, to be 
Beyortd all Comparison the Best 
to be had at Book and Music stores. 

Sent by Mail, Price, $3.75. 


LEE & WALKER, }°22, 


PHI LA DELPHIA. 
REE to Sewlne- Mac hine 
The WV ilson Retle ctor, 


ing-Machine Journal, published ‘monthly, 


Agents! 
An Illustrated Sew- 
devoted 


the interest of Sewing-Machines, and every thine Mmanu- 
factured by Sewinyg-Machines, Literature. and General 
News. Eight pages, and forty columns of choice 


miscellany and reading-matter, WILSON SEWING- 
MACHINE ©O., Poustisners. Subscription price, 
per annum, with an elegant Chromeo 
postage prepaid. Free to Acexts anp 

WILSON’S REFLECTOR, Cleveland, Ohio, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


SPECIAL 

We want a First-class Agent in every County In the 
UNITED STATES, and also in EU ROPE, to sell the 
WORLD-RENOWNED WILSON SHUTTLE SEW- 
ING-MACHIN ES, andthe WILSON MANUPACTUR.- 
INC? MACHINES, to whom we are prepared to otter 
EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS. For full par- 
ticulars, apply or address WILSON SEWING-MA- 
HINE.CO., 27 and 829 Broadway, New York. 

SPECKAL INDUCEMENTS TO EXPORTERS. 


HOOK FIRST-CLASS AGENTS WANTE ON 
e POTTER'S COMPLET 

BIBLE ENCYCLOPEDIA, with more 

3000 Elegant Illustrations: aleo,. on POTTER'S 

MAGNIFICENT EDITIONS of Family 

Bibles, Superior to all others. ny or terms, address 

JOUN E. POTTER &-CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 

$30 worth of New Mrsic, 

OK 12 beautiful Portraits, 

large OLL CHROMOS-all 

included in year’s subseription (22) to the MUSICAL 

GLOBE. We pay Agents 24.20 per day. Send 

for Terms. ATKINSON & CO., 18 Liberty st., N. 


HE HOUSEK ERPER « Journal of Do 
mestic Economy. Any One sending ole or more 
recipes of known value, or other matter, Will be put 
on subseription list. Agents wanted. Address 
LOCKWOOD, & Beekman New York. 


Wor 
for al 


cent return M. ¥e OUNG 


At home, male or female: 835 per 
week, day orevenjng. No@Capital, 
We send valuable package ot 
goods by mail free. Address withten 
, 173 Greenwich St., N. 


j 4 

sia Wanted to 
sell, by Standard Books 
that will be welcomed th every household, 
viz.: A mew and popular Drerionary 
kt LN OW LEDGE, Vv Lyman 
Abbott. The only authorized edli- 
tion of the late De. Livinésrone’s Laws 

JovenaL®s The great oF 
by M*Clinteck & Strong. 
other de¢irable books. Experienced 
amd those that mean business are requested 
tor further partical AVERY * 
care of Harper r & Brother wibork, * 


ee 


are. 


Ne 


te 


* BILL, 


ee 


, > 7 PER DAY. One Agent writes, “ Have 
eolad $133 of vour Chromos in days,” 


49) Washington Street, Boston, Mi: acs, 
PRINTING -OFFICE Complete, 
Perfect Card-Pri ee, Type fink, Roller, and Fur- 
nitur,. Semito CURTIS & MITCHELL. 

Brattle fart, Ar@ateur Pre Depot. 


59. 


A MONTH, —Ayents wanted, Ten 
heet selling artic le in The wortd, 
free. Address BRUNSON, Detroit. Mich, 


Patent Novel- 


Employment for all. 


A DAY. 


Fronorent 1nG & DALY, New York; Wa. Reap & Sons, 
LovELL & Sons, Boston, 
HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON. Successors to Wesson & Harrington, WORCESTER, Mass. 


| () ties. Gino. LL. Ferton & Co., 119 Nassau St., 


Revolver is the Patented Shell Fjector on 
exploded shells are quickly gjceted without 
pi- fhe new ter excels the olf in 
anil is acknowledge: te be Lhe best, 
will receive an Ulustrated description 


Dealers, send 
for new lists. 


and the man ufacturers, 


1875. 


Posta on . Free. 
Now is the time to 
Subscribe 


TO 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


lo M 
Harper’s Magazine. 
The .agazine has done good and 


not all the of 
Brooklyn kugle. 


evil days its life— 


Harper’s Weekly, 
The ablest and most powerful illus- 
trated periodical m this country.— 


MIR rill 


('a r - Journal, 


Harper’s Bazar, 


The organ of the great world 
fashion.— Boston Traveller. 


TERMS for 1875. 


verrr’s Magazine, One Year. £4 00 

Ii,eren’s Weexty, One Year.... 4 00 

Bazan, One Year.... 40 


Chie exther wi 
PREP A by the Publishers, to any Subseriber in the 
United States, on receipt of Four Dollars, 


Magazine, Harren’s Weexcy, and Harper's 
sazark, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
postage prepaid by the Publishera. 


An Patra Capy of either the 
Bazan will be 
af $4 00 each, in one remittance; 
for 2 00, without extra copy: 
Pub limhera, 


EMPLOYMENT. 


want 1000 agents to canvass for the COMPLETE 
BALIST, and Tue I will give 
such terms ind furnish such ‘Ttising facilities that 
no man need make less than $200 per month and all 
penses—nho matter w hether he ever canvassed before 
or not “Address Dr. O. PHELPS BROWN, No. @1 
(grand Street, Jersey City, N. J., and full particulars 
will be sent by return mi ail. 


$2500 4, YEAR 


made with our grand 


_ COMBINATION PROSPECTUS. 
different books, Agents say this the 
THING EVER TRIED, 

The books sell themsebves in every family, and good 
men can make a business for life in one county. Also, 
Avents w jan ted on our magnificent editions of Family 


Macazine, WEEKLY, or 
sent aratin for every (Vuh of Five Sup- 
or, Siz 
postage prepaid by the 


Bibles uperior to all others. Full particulars free. 
JOHN POTTE & CO., Publishers, Philade elphia. 
fk REE! “AGENTS ILLUSTRATED 
A Employment for all 

ile and female) at home, traveling, day or eve ‘ning, 
rmanent, genteel, and lucrative No risk. 


Metropolitan M'f'g. Co., 


SAMPLE 
tion 
*tamp. 
A WEEK to Male ‘male Agerits in their lo- 
Made Rapidly with Stencil and Key Check 


cality. Coste NOTHING totry it. Particulars 
FREE, -P.O. VICKERY & CO., Angneata, Me. 

Mone 

4 oney Outfits. Catalogues, Samples and full 

ticulare Free, S. M. Sees ex, 117 Hanover St., 


335 Broadway, New York 

to Agents. Ladies’ Combina- 

Neetile-Book, with Chromose. Send 
Co., New Bedtord, Mass, 


pur- 


A MONTH.—Agents wanted every 

where an! firet- 

$250 irticulars sent tree Address 

a week amd expenses to all. Articles 

602.90 he ~taple as flour, jos Tree 

& N. Y. or Chicago. 


ENTS w A NTED,— Mi nor women. 244 
a Week or fertfeited Valvahle seventies free 
Write atonce to =F. M. REED, Eighth St., New York. 


ll he sent for one year, POSTAGE | 


‘Af 


TARPER & BROTHERS 
OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. 

Ss COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES OF 
THE UNITED STATES. The Commanistic So- 
cieties of the United States; from Personal Visit 
and Observation: including Detailed Accounts of 


the Ecdnomites, Zoarites, Shakers, the Amana, 
Oneida, Bethel, Aurora, Icarian, and Other Existing 
Societies, their Relivi sus Creeds, Social Practices, 


By 


aud Present Condition. 
With Illustrations. 


Numbers, Industries, 
CHarira 
Cloth, $4 00. 


Il. 

MYERS'S REMAINS OF LOST EMPIRES. Re- 
mains of Lost Empires: Sketches of the Ruins of 
Palmyra, Nineveh, Babylon, and Persepolis, with 
some Notes on India and the Cashmerian Hima- 
layas. By P. V. N. Myers, A.M. 
Svo, Clath, $3 50, 

ITT. 


SIR SAMUEL BAKER'S ISMAILIA. TIamailia: A 
Narrative of the Expedition to Central Africa for 
the Suppre ssion of the Slave Trade. Organized by 
Khedive of pt, By Sir Saucer W. 
Bakrar, Pasna, M.A, ,F.R.G.S. With Maps, 
Portrait, and upw rf Fifty tull- page Hlus- 
trations by Zw and Svo, Cloth, $5 00. 


IV. 

GLADSTONE'S VATICAN DECREES. The Vat- 
ican Decrees in their Bearing on Civil Allegiance: 
A Political Expostalation. By the Right Hon. W. 
EK. Guamsrone, M.-P. To which are a ided: A Hlis- 

if the Vatican Council; together with the Latin 

and English text of the Papal Syllabma and the Vat- 

ican Deer By the Rev Putuir Seuarr, D. D., 

from his forthcoming “ History of the Creetis of 

Christendom.” Svo, Paper, 60 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


tory 


‘ers. 


THE UGLY-GIRL PAPERS: or, Hints for the Toi- 


let. lémeo, Cloth, $1 @0, 
VI. 

CHARLES READE'’S A HERO AND A MARTYR. 
A Here and a Martyr. \ True Narrative. By 
Cuanies Reape. Author ef “Hard Cash,” “ Foul 
Play,” &c. With a Portrait. Svo, Papier, 15 centa 

Vil. 

WOoLFs WILD ANIMALS. The Life and Habite 
of Wild Animals. Ilastrated from Designs by do- 
En: vraved by J. W. and Epwarp 


With Deseri ptive Letter-Press by Dawn- 
F.Z.S. 4to, Cloth, $s 00, 
VIL 
THE LITTLE LAME PRINCE. By the Author 
of John Halifax, Gentleman.” Llustrated. Square 
16mo, Cloth, $1 09, 
TX. 


NORDHOFF’S POLITICS FOR YOUNG AMERI- 
CANS. Politics for Young Americans, By Cuan ies 
Norpaorr. Cloth, $1 


Why Meer. 
Greaup 


L HAMILTON'S NURSERY NOONINGS. 
irsery Noonings. By Gait Hamrtton, 
“Woman's Worth and W orthiessness,” 
Miles Lemon,” &c. 1lémo, Cloth, $1 a5. 
XL 
TAYLOR'S DAVID, KING OF ISRAEL. David, 
King of Israel: His Life and its Lessons, By the 
Kev. Wirntaw M. D.D., Minister of the 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York City. 


G 


Cloth, BY 00, 

THE DOUGLASS SERIES OF CHRISTIAN 
GREEK AND LATIN WRITERS. et 
HY MNS, with Envtieh Cloth, 

THE ECCLESLASTIC: HISTORY OF El SE. - 
BIUS The First Rooke Selections. With 
Notes. t2mo, Cloth, $1 75. Other vrolwmes 
of thee Serica will shortly be iasued. 


HOPPIN’S LIFE OF ADMIRAL FOOTE. 


Life of 
Andrew Hull Foote, Rear-Admiral United States 
Navy. By James Mason. Horprs, Profésscr in Yale 


With a Portrait aud Llustrationg, Crown 
$3 
XIV. 


BACON'S GENESIS OF THE NEW ENGLAND 


Collewe. 
Svo, (lpth, 


CHURCHES. The Genesis of the New Engtand 
Churches. By Leonarp Bacos. With IDlustra- 


tions, Crown Sto, Cloth, $2 50, 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Mise BIt. ADDON'S Lost for 


Paper, 75 cents. 
FARJEON’ S Jessie Trim. 
GIBBON’S In Honor Bound. 


Iiinetrated. Svo, 


Svo, Paper, 50 cent. 


Papér, cents. 


AILEEN FERRERS. By Sraan Mortry. Sva, Pa- 
per, cents. 
Mes. EILOART'S The Love that Lived. Swo, Paper, 


cents. 


FARJEON’'S The King of No-Land. liusirations. 


Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 
HUNTERS. 
Paper, 


THE QREASURE 


vitte Fexx. Svo, 


By Georner 
+) cents. 


JACK’S SISTER: or, Trne to Her Trast. 


Dona Havers. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


By 
A SACK OF GOLD. By the Author of “ Joseph the 
Jew.” Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


Mrs. OLIPHANT'S Squire Arden. 


centa. 


Syvo, Paper, 75 


BLACKMORE’S Lorna Doone. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 
Miss CRAIK'S Sylvia's Cholee. Svo, Paper, 0 cents. 


A Tale of the Seventeenth Century. By D. 


ABT! pron. lYmeo, Cloth, $T 26. 


& Broruers will send cither of the abore 
works by marl, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the + price. 


cw Harper's mailed Sree on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 

<= BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, N. Y. 
QA ( INVESTM EN TSin Stock Privileges often leade 
DU totortum i8-pave Pamphlet sentfree. J. Hicx- 
tise & Co., Banke rs and Broke ‘ts, T2 Broadway, N. ¥. 


ORTUNES am ALL an the Rubber Stamp 
Busine«s. Address Dormau 6 


Steucil and Stamp W orks . BattTimone, Mov, 


HARPER 
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READING THE LATEST NEWS FROM NEW YORE. | 
Pore. ** That's a bad look-out. If they put a stop to Ignorance what is to be- | 
Nos. 502-004 BROADWAY, ALE *| COLLENDER STANDARD AMERICAN BILLIARD-TABLE MANUFACTORY, 
9 
FOR the HOLIDAYS, dof th, | AT STAMFORD, CONN, 
< “res A ‘ t ol r 
OGar | above view represents the new building erected for the manufacture of these celebrated 
. SEAL- SKIN FURS, billiard-tables and the app liances of the game. ‘The tables and the celebr ated combination cushions 4 
| including ‘hoice Lot of are in extensive use all il the world over. New York office and warerooms are at 738 Broadway, : 
At Prices from $150 to 8200. 
Also «a New ot 
stock of 
SABLE, MINK, & ERMINE Smoking and ITLouse Coats. 
at He Prices. 
Nos. 502--504 BROADWAY. | THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA |. Robes de Chambre, 
WHOL.ESALE AND RETAIL. Upon Mr. THADEUS FAIRBANKS, the Inventor of | ‘ 
‘WINTER RESORT. Flosiery, Gloves, Underwear, 
Roy A VICTORIA HOTEL, ALRBANK Ne York. ll ] ) l | | < 1 M l { ] om 
Nassau, N. P., Bahamas. T. J. PORTER, Prop’. 
2 Milk Street, Boston, 
For tull information, address J, Lidge | U N () N A A Mi & 0,, 913 BROADWAY, 
Steamers sail every two weeks. 758 od Way. we Between 26th and Streets. 
| | 
| | 
= ROOFING, SHEATHING, BOILER FELTING, PAINTS (:!! colors), 
&c., prepared ready for use. Send for Pamphlets, Price-Lists, &e. Liberal inducements to dealers. 
Cr CAUTION. —The public are hereby cautioned against purchasing or using anv materials for the above 
or similar purposes, purporting to contain AS?LESTOs, “nless they bear our name and dates ot patents, 
Tyate of 558 Broadway, ) HW, W. JOHNS, Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, M vial Lave, N.Y. 1858, 
An Old and Well-Tricd RE 
T SYRUP ) ‘hildre E IM 
WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP for children OY ycelsioy Do Own Printing 
teething has stood the test of thirty years. Millions tabl gr P ress forcards, labels, envelopes 
of mothers can testify that it is reliable. Relieves the 4 ©) Por apie $ . Largersizes forlarge work. 
child from pain, softens the cunis, regulates the bow- |" IN LO N SQ IU A R 4’ acvcrtising, save moncy and increase 
els, gives an infant troubled with colic pains quiet 25 h “9 | trade. Amateur Printing, delight 
deen. and ite parent rent fulpastime for spare hours. BOYS 
on have greatfun and make moncy fast 
NEW YOR X KOT Printing atprinting. Send twostamps for full 
rue presses type etc, tothe Mfrs 
| Tess©° KELSEY & CO. Meriden. Conn, 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS. HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
lary acl One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
is GUARANTEED to be the PREPAID, to anv Subscriber im the United States, 
article for OUR STOCK of these celebrated ate hes ix now on receipt af Pour Dollars by the Publishers. 
Cleaning Polishing larger than ever, and we are prepared to fill all orders Lauren's Magazine, llanven’s and Hanerr’s 
pit, with promptness and dispatch, Our lrice-Li<t) which Sazan, for one vear, $10 00; or any two for $7 00; 
rer etn ix sent free, describes all the new Stem -Winding Postage free. 
rage! Watches. with price We send Watche An Extra Cop of either the Magazine, or 
ing stores, and jewelers. afehes, With price ot each, © atches, Bazan will be supplied for every Club of Five 
4 | COPFIN, REDING- securely packed, by Mail or Express, to any part of  Sunscninens at $4.00 each, in one remittance; or, 
No TON & St. the Union, withont risk whatever to the pur- Copres fo $20 without extra cop Postage Sree. 
Plain and Ornamental, of entirely novel, ——— Erery Watch fully warranted. In writing for In emitting by mail, 2 Post-Office Order Draft 
' iyabie To le orer o ren & prefer- 
chaste. and exclusive designs, from pat- i N G M S. Price - List, please mention that- advertisement wis Mle to Dank Notes, since, shonid the Order or Draft 
he terns under our own controk | x A | keen In pers Week Address len, itvcan be renewed withont sto 
| Vignette Price 50c. Howard & Co ror Anvenristne tn Harren'’s 
| Crescent 25c | \0 \ PW Outside Pas re, 4 i | tneert! 
| E, NEM Harper's Bazar.—4) per Line; Cuts and Display, 
‘tend T) j ¥ $125 per Line--each insertion. 
whe etn idk? if fe call at our afore 
Priced Catalognes seni w auuress, 10 cents each. Quartette Union War Game 500. well tind the laraest aaserfiment in the countris to aclect HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Part 1st. Mathematical lustruments. ....153 pages 
* Optical Instruments ............107 Any of the above sent postpaid, on receipt Srom., 
4th. Physical Apparatns 66 E. G. SELCHOW & Co., | 
Broadway, Sew York; 934 Cheetnat Phila. And 19 choice views for®85 and npward. For Church 
Games and Home Amusements, es and ws. A prefifable businesa for 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, EIR ! | M’ALLISTER’S PATENT ARTOPTICON. 
No. 16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 4a The*niost powerful Magial Lan LD Send forCatalogne. A.J. BICK- 
: \V | \ \ \ \ 1) \ T | \G ever made: with OFF Larip: ANELLA Cu. .27 Warren \ 
SAND LIFE POLICIES on the Low Rate MANUPACTURED fy grid opticen Xe. Slides relluced - int 
Cash Plan—The Travetrns Life ond Accident Tn-nr- WM. FE. HOOPER & § SONS, bin italpgnex sentifor 10 counts, olde eters anid Inatriactions {40 inners. By mail, 
ance Company, of Hartford, Conn. (Send for Price-List. Baltimore, Md. AL i ISTER, 1314 Chestnut St., Philo. N. LOOK CONCERN, 7 Warren Street, 
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SuPPLEMENT, Janvary 9,18 


For more Than three hundred 
years the cod-fishery has been Car- 
ried on in the bays and on the 


banks of Newfoundland. The cod 
is very prolific. Specimens of the 
female have been taken that con- 
tained upward of 8,000,000 eggs. 
Were all these to come to maturi- 
ty. a pair of cod would in a few 
vears fill the ocean; and though 
only a small percentag@ of the fish 
attains full’ growth, it is not sur- 
prising that, with the exception of 
some of the shore fisheries, no se- 
rious diminution of the supply has 
been observed. ‘The explanation 
of the growing scarcity of cod in 
Conception and ‘Trinity bays, and 
some other places once famous for 
their abundance, is that they are 
not migratory im their habits. 
‘There are great fish colonies along 
the coast and on the banks, and 
each colony having its own feed- 
ing ground, from which it moves 


only the spawning ground—’ 


from deep to shallow water. It is 
a curious fact that they do not im- 
termingle nor invade each other's 
domains. Not only do the bank 
and shore fish keep to their re- 
spective homes, but the shore col- 
onies do not migrate from one 
bay to another. ‘This is proved 
by the fact that the cod of differ- 
ent localities are marked by dis- 
tinctive features and qualities. It 
is only in the smaller colonies, 
however, where constant and 
heavy draughts are made. by the 
fishermen, that any serious dimi- 
nution has been perceived. On the 
CGrrand Bank the numbers seem to 
be inexhaustible; and it is owing 
to the decrease in the ghore fish- 
eries that the average catch of 
cod-fish now is not greater than 
it was fifty years ago, though 
many thousand more hands. are 
now engaged in the business. 
‘There are many species of cod, 
that with which the world is most 
familiar as an article of food be- 
ing the common or bank cod taken 
on the Grand Bank, in the deep wa- 
ter off the coast of Newfoundlahd, 
Nova Scotia, and Labrador; it is 
met with, ih fact, from the coast 
of Maine to latitude 67° N. It 
is a thick, heavy fish, sometimes 
attaining *the weight of ninety 
pounds, The cod is an exceed- 
ingly voracious creature, devyour- 


THE COD-FISHERY OFF NEWFOUNDLAND. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY, 


INTERIQR OF THE SHED. 


ing indiscriminately every thing 
that comes in its way in the shape 
of small fish, crustacea, marine 
worms, and shell-fish. is, in 
deed, a great collector of deep-sea 
specimens otherwise unattainable ; 
and from its capacious and not 
overtastidious stomach naturalists 
have obtained many mre and 
beautiful shells, never found in 
any other way, to enrich their eol- 
lections.’ 

(hur illustrations show some of 
the features of cod-tishing along 
the coast of Newfoundland. In 
the menth of May the greater part 
ot the imhabitants take to their 
boats, and, as bait is not available, 
proceed to catch the fish by means 
of the ‘‘jigger.” ‘This is a piece 
of lead cast in the shape of a fish, 
and having two stout hooks, facing 
opposite ways, inserted at the head, 
‘Lhis instrument is attached to an 
ordinary fishing-line and lowered 
to the depth at which the cod are 
supposed to be. It is then kept in 
motion by a series of upward jerks, 
The fish, attracted by the glitter- 
ing object, play around it, and 
many of them are impaled on the 
hooks. ‘This method of fishing is 
more successful than might be sup- 
posed. As many as seven quintals 
have been caught by two men in a 
day. ‘The quintal being one bun- 
dred-weight of dried fish, and the 
fish losing two-thirds of its weight 
in cleaning and drying, the seven 
quintals would be equivalent to 
twenty-one hundred-weight of 
fresh fish. 

At evening, or as soon as a boat- 
load is caught, the fish are taken 
to the 
built partly on piles—and thrown 
out on the floor, Each fish is 
seized by the ** throat-cutter he 
passes it to the ‘‘cleaner, who 
slides it along jo the ** splitter,” 
Finally it is shrown, mutilated 
and flattened, to the ** salter.” on 
whose judgment and skill depends 
the success of the whole business, 
If too little sale is used, the tish 
will spoil; if too much, it is ** salt- 
burned, and can be sold only as 
an inferior quality.. The fish are 


‘stage —a wooden shed 


afterward spread out on platforms, 
covered with spruce boughs, to dry, 
three days of fime weather being 
generally sufficient for this opera- 
tion. 
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HER PICTURE. 
Avtumn was cold in Plymouth town: 
The wind ran round the shore, 
‘Now softly passing up and Rowan. 
Now wild and fierce and fleet, 
Wavering overhead, 
Moaning in the narrow street 
As one beside the dead. 


The leaves of wrinkled gold and brown 
Fluttered here and there, 
But not quite heedless where ; 
For as in hood and sad-hued gown 
The Rose of Phy mouth took the air, 
They whirled and whirled and fell to rest 
Upon her gentle breast, 
Then on the happy earth her foot had pressed. 


Autumn is wild in Plymouth town, 
Barren and bleak and cold, 
And still the dead leaves flutter down 
As the vears grow old. 
And still—forever gravely fair— 
Beneath their fitful whirl, 
New Kengland’s sweetest girl, 
Rose Standish, takes the air. 


(Concluded from No. 949, page 19.) 
[Pablished by Special Arrangement with the Author?) 


A STRANGE WORLD. 


MISS 


oF “Taken at Tur Fioop,” “To tue Birrer 
Enp,” “Stranerns ** 
“Tur Lovers or Agpen,” ero, 


CHAPTER LVL 


‘*FOR ALL IS DARK WHERE THOU ART NOT.” 


Berore the week was out Muriel was so far 
recovered as to be able to bear a long journey, 
and so tranquil as to render that journey possible. 
Her couch had been wheeled into a corner of the 
family sitting-room—she bad been brought back 
into the household life, and her father had de- 
voted himself to her with a quiet tenderness 
which went far to southe her troubled mind. 

The old hallucinations still remained. She 
spoke of George Penwyn as living, and she could 
not be brought to understand that the child who 
had been taken from her an infant was now a 
woman. She had litthe memory—no thought of 
the past or of the future—but she clung to her 


father affectionately, and was gvateful for his 
love. 
Humphrey “had made all arrangements for 


Muriel’s journey before leaving Cornwall, aftet 
his interview with Churchill.’ It had been set- 
tled that Martin should bring his sister to the 
neighborhood of London, accorapanied by Phoebe, 
as herattendant. ‘This Phoebe was 4 bright, act- 
ive girl, quite able to manage Muriel. Humph 
rey was to find pleasant apartments in the sub- 
urbs, where Muriel might be eomfortal dy lodged. 
In less than twenty-four hours after his depart- 
ure from Borcel he had telegraphed Martin to 
the effect that he had found pleasant lodgings in’ 
a house between Kentish Town and Highgate, 
where thereewas a good garden. 

Three days later Muriel came to take posses- 
sion of them, worn out with the long journey, 
but very tranquil, Her daughter was waiting to 
reeeive her on the threshold of this new home. 

Very sad, very strange was that-meeting. The 
mother could not be made to comprehend that 
this noble-looking girl who held her in her arms, 
and sustained her feeble steps, was verily the 
child she had been robbed of vears ago. Her 
darling was to her mind still an infant. If they 
had placed some feeble wailing babe in her arms 
and called it hers, she would have believed them, 
and hugged the imposter to her breast and been 
erry but she did not believe in Justina. 

** You are very kind to me.” she said, gently, 
‘fand I like you: but it is foolish of them to say 
you are my child. Lam a little wrong in my 
head, I know, but not so silly as.to believe that.” 

On one occasion she was suddenly struck by 
Justina’s likeness to her father. 

** You are like George,” she 
his sister 7” 

Humphrey brought a famous doctor from Cav- 
endish Square, one of the kindest of men, to see 
Mariel. He talked to her for some time, in- 
quired into the history of her malady, and con- 
sidered her attentively. His verdict was that 
her case Was hope Jess, 

** 1 do not fear that she will ever be otherwise 
than gentle,” he said, ** nor do [ recommend any 
more restraint than she has been accustomed to ; 
buat I have no hope of cure. The shock which 
broke her heart shattered her mind forever.” 

Justina heard this with deepest sorrow. All 
that filial love could offer to this gentle sufferer 
she freely gave, devoting her days to her mother, 
while her nights were given tothe public. None 
could have guessed how the brilliant actress—all 
sparkle and vif¥acity, living in the character her 
art had created—spent the quiet hours of her 
daily life. But she had Humphrey always near 
her, and his presence brightened every hour. 

He had laid his case before his lawyers, and 
even the cautious family solicitor had been com- 
pelled to own that it was not altogether a bad 
case. What was his astonishment, however, 
when, three days dater, he was told that Messrs. 
Pergament and Pergament had met his solicitors, 
examined documents, discussed the merits of 
Justina’s claim, and finally pronounced their 
client's willingness to surrender the estate, in its 
eutirety, without litigation. 

“* But I told Mr. Penwyn of his cousin’s will- 
ingness to accept a compromise, to take half the 

ralue of the estate, and leave him im possessit 
of the lartd,” said Humphrev. 


said. ‘** Are you 


the estate 
An eccentric gentleman, evidently.” 


**Mr. Penwyn elects to surrender 


altogether. 
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‘*Then the whole business is settled—there 
will be no lawsuit ?” , 

** Apparently not,” said the solicitor, drvly. 
Lawyers ¢ould hardly live if people were in the 
habit of surrendering their possessionsso quickly. 

Humphrey called on Messrs. Pergameut and 
Pergament, and explained to the head of that 
firm that the young lady for whom he was act- 
ing had no desire to exact her full claim under 
Squire Penwyn’s will; that she would prefer a 
compromise to depriving MigV enwyn and his 
wife of house and home. 

Very generous, very proper,” replied Mr. 
Pergament. ‘‘I will communicate that desire 
to my client.” 

Justina was horrified at the idea of Churchill 
Penwyn’s renunciation. All her old distrust of 
him vanished out of her mind; she thought of 
him as generous, disinterested, abandoning estate 
and position from an exalted sense of justice. 

‘* But it is not justice,” she argued, ** though 
it may be right according to my grandfather's 
will. Is is not just that the child of the elder 
born should take all. Humphrey, you must make 
some one explain my wishes to Mr. Penwyn. I 
will not rob him and his wife of house and means. 
I can not have such a sin upon my head. 

‘* My dearest, I fully explained your views to 
Mr. Penwyn. He treated me with scornful in- 
difference, and declared that he would fight for 
his rights to the last. He has chedsen to see 
things in a new light since then. His line of 
conduct is beyond my comprehension.” 

‘There must be some mistake, some misap- 
prehension on his part. You must 
again, Humphrey, for my sake.” 

** My dear love, I would not mind oscillating 
between London ‘and Penwyn Manor for the 
next six weeks if my so doing could in the small- 
est degree enhance your happiness, but I do not 
believe I can make your views any clearer to 
Mr. Penwyn than 1 made them at our last inter- 
view. 

‘*My dear Justina,” interposed Mr. Elgood, 
pompously, ** the estate is yours, and wh¢ should 
you hesitate to take possession of it, ‘Think of 
the proud position you will hold in the county ; 
your brilliant table, at which the humble come- 
dian may occupy his unobtrusive corner. And | 
think,” *he added, with a conciliatory glance at 
Humphrey, ** there is some consideration due to 
your future husband m this matter.’’ 

‘** Her future husband would be as well pleased 
to take her without a shilling as with Penwyn 
Manor,” said Humphrey gape his arm round 
Justina, 

** Of course, my dear boy, 


sce him 


‘Love is not love 
When it ia mingled with respects that stand 
Aloot from the entire point.’ 


Shakspeare. You would take your Cordelia 
without a rood of her father’s kingdom: but that 
is ne reason whys she should Theil have all she Cari 


get. Andif this Mr. Charchill Penwyn chooses 
to be Quinotice, tet him have his w; ay. 
williwrite to hun,” said Justina. am 


his kinswoman, and I will write to him from my 
heart, as cousin to cousin. He shall not be re- 
duced to heggary because my grandfather's will 
gives me power to claim his estate. Gods right 
and man seright ave wide apart.” 


CHAPTER LVIL 


‘‘nuT IN SOMEWISE ALL THINGS WEAR ROUND 
BETIMES.” 


For fifteen days and nights Churchill Penwyn 
watched beside his wife's bed, with but such 
brief intervals of rest as exhausted nature de- 
manded—an occasional hour, when, prostrate on 
a sota, he allowed himself to fall into a troubled 
slumber, from which he would start into sudden 
waketulmess, unrefreshed, but with no power to 
sleep longer. Even in sleep he did not lose con- 
sciousness, One awful idea forever pursued him, 
the expectation of an inevitable end. She, for 
whom he could have been content to sacrifice all 
that earth can give of fame or fortune—she with 
whom it would have been sweet to him to begin 
a Hfe of care and toil, his idolized wife—was to 
be taken from him. 

London physicians had been summoned, two 
of the greatest. There had been solemn con- 
sultations in. Madge’s pretty dressing-room, the 
room where she had been so‘utterly happy in the 
first bright years of her wedded life; and after 
each council of ‘medical authorities Churchill 
had gone in to hear their verdict, gravely, vague- 
ly delivered—a verdict which left him at 
tempest-tossed by the alternate waves of hope 
and fear, 

There had come one awful morning, after a 
fortnight’s uncertainty, when the great London 
physician and Dr. Hillyard received him in ab 
solute ‘The little gray-haired Seacomb 
doctor turned away his faée, and shutied over to 
the window; the London physician grasped 


Churchills hand without a word. 
**T understand you,” said Charchill. ** All is 
over.” 


His calm tone surprised the two medical men, 
but the man of wider experience was not deceived 
by it. He had seen that quiet manner, heard 
that cold expressionless tone too often before. 

** All has been done that could be done,” he 
said, kindly. ‘* It.may be a comfort for vou to 
remember that in days to come, however little it 
lessens your loss now.” 

**Comfort!” echoed Churchill, drear ily. 
“There is no comfort for me without her. I 
thank you for having done your uttermost, Dr. 
Woolcomb, and youstoo, Dr. Hillyard, I will 
back to her.” 

He left them without another word. and re- 
turned to the darkened room where Madge Pen- 
wyn’s brief life was driftifig fast to its untimely 


i cluse, under the despairing eyes of her sister Vi- 
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ola, who from first to last had shared Churchill's 
watch, 

But seldom had either of these two won a rec- 
ognizing glance from those clouded eyes, a word 
of greeting from those parched lips. Only in de- 
lirium had Madge called her husband by his name, 
but in all her wanderings his name was ever on 
her lips, her broken thoughts were of him. 

At phe last, some hours after the doctors had 
spoken their final sentence and departed, those 
tender eyes were raised to Churchill's face with 
one long, penetrating look, love ineffable in death, 
The wasted arms were feebly raised. He under- 
stood the unexpressed desire, and drew them gen- 
tly round his neck. The lovely head sank upon 
his breast, the lips parted in a happy smile, and 
with one long sigh of contentment, bade farewell 
to earthly care. 

Tearless, and with his calm every-day manner, 
Churchill Penwyn made all arrangements for his 
wife's funeral.. ‘The smallest details were not too 
insignificant for his attention. He opened all 
letters of condolence, arranged who, of the many 
who had loved his wife, should be permitted to 
accompany her in that last solenin journey. He 
chose the grave where she was to lie—not in the 
stony vault of the Penwyns, but on the sunny 
slope of the hill, where summer breezes and sum- 
mer birds should flit across her grave, and all the 
varying lights and colors of sky and cloud glorify 
and adorn it. Yet, in those few solemn days 
between death and burial, he contrived to spend 
the greater part of his time near that beloved 
clay. Idlis only rest, or pretense of rest, was 
taken on a sofa wife's dressing-room, ad. 
joining the spaciods chamber, where, amidst 
whitest draperies, strewn with late roses and au- 
tumn violets, lav that marble form. 

In the dead of night he spent long hours alone 
in that taper-lit death-chamber, kneeling beside 
the snowy bed—kneeling, and holding such com- 
mune as he might with that dear spirit hovering 
near him, and wondering dimly whether the 
dreams of philosophers, the pious hope of Chris- 
ins, were true, and there were verily a world 
where they two might see and know each other 
again. 

Sir Nugent Bellingham had been telegraphed 
to at divers places, but having wandered into in- 
accessible regions on the borders of Hungary to 
shoot big game with a Hungarian noble of vast 
wealth and almost regal surroundings, the ‘only 
Tnessape that reached him had arrived on the very 
day of his daughter's death--Nle came to Pen- 
wyn Manor, after traveling with all possible speed, 
in time for the funeral, altogether broken down 
by the shock which greeted him on his arrival. 
It had been a pleasant thing for him to lapse back 
into his old e: is¥ yong bachelor life—to teel him- 
self a young man again—when his two daughters 
were safely provided for; but it was not the less 
a grief to lose the noble girl he had been at once 
proud and fond of. 

The funeral train was longer than Churchill 
had planned, for his arrangements had included 
only the elect of the neighborhood. All the poor 
whom Madge had cared for—strong men and ma- 
trons, feeble old men and women, and little chil- 
dren—came to swell the ranks of her mourners, 
dressed in rusty black, decent, tearful, reverent 
as at the shrine of a saint. 

** We have lost a friend such as we never bad 
before and shall never see again.” ‘That was the 
cry which went up from Penwyn village, and 
many a hamlet far afield, whither Madge’s boun- 
ty had penetrated, where the sound of her car- 
riage wheels had been the harbinger of joy. 

Churchill.had a strange pleasure, so near akin 
to sharpest pain, as he stood in his place by the 
open grave on a sunless autur~ morning, and 
saw the church-yard filled with that mourntul 
crowd, She was honored and beloved. It was 
something to have won this for her—for her who 
had died for love of him. | Yes, of that he had 
no doubt. His own sin had slain her. Care for 
him, remorse for his crime, had snapped that 
young life. 

Avcurious smile, cold as winter, flitted across 
Churchill's face as he turned away from the grave, 
after dropping a shower of violets on the coffin. 
Some among the crowd noticed that faint smile, 
and wondered at it. 

‘** Before another week has come I shall be 
lying in my darling’s grave.” 

‘That was what the smile meant. ; 

When he went back to the Manor-house, Vi- 
ola, deeply compassionating his quiet grief, 
brought his son to him. thinking there might be 
some consolation in the little one’s love. Church- 
ill kissed the: boy gently, somewhat coldly, 
and gave him back to his aunt. 

‘** My dear,” he said, ** you meant kindly by 
bringing him to me, but it oily pains me to see 
him. 

‘Dear Churchill, I understand,” answered 
V iol: a, pityingly, ** but it will be different by-and- 
by.” 

** Yes,” said Churchill, with that wintry smile, 

‘it will be different by-and-by.’ ; 

He had received Justina’s letter—a noble let- 
ter, assuring him of her unwillingness to impov- 
erish him, or to lessen his position as lord of the 
manor. 

‘**Giive me any share of your fortune which 
you think right and just,” she wrote. ‘* I have no 
desire for wealth or social importance. ‘The du- 
ties of a large estate would be a burden to me; 
give me just sufficient to secure an independent 
future for myself and the gentleman whu is to be 
my husband, and keep all the rest.’ 

‘Charchill re-read this letter to- day, calmly, 
deliberately. It had reached him at a time when 
Madge’s life still trembled in the balance, when 
there was still hope in his heart. He had not 
been able to give the letter a thought. To-day 
he answered it. He wrote briefly but firmly : 

** Your letter convinces me that you are good 
and generous,” he began, *‘and though I ask and 
can accept nothing for myself, it emboldens me 
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to commit the future of my only 
care. I surrender Penwyn Manor to you tree! 


Be as generous as you choose to my boy, lle 


is the last male representative of the faimil) 

which you claim to belong, and he has good 
blood on both sides, Give him the portion of a 
younger son, if you like, but give him enous! 
to secure him the status of a gentleman.  Ilis 
grandfather, Sir Nugent Bellingham,and his aust, 
Miss Bellingham, will be his natural guardian-.’ 

This wasall. It was*growing dusk as hureh- 
ill sealed this letter in its black-bordered envel- 
ope—soft gray autumn dusk. He went dow) 
to the hall, put the letter in the. post-bag. and 
went out into the shrubbery which screened tire 
stables from the house. 

There had been gentle showers in the after- 
noon, and arbutus and laurel were shining with 
rain-drops. The balmy odor of the pines per- 
furned the cool evening “ir, Those showet 5 had 
fallen upon her grave, he thought—that grave 
which should soon be re-opened. 

He opened a little gate leading into the stable 
yard. The place had a deserted look. ‘The 
men were all in the house eating and drinking, 
and taking their dismal enjovment out of this 
time of mourning. No one expected horses or 
carriages to be wanted on the day of a funeral. 
A solitary underling was lolling across the half 
door of the harness-room, smoking the pipe of 
discontent. Le recognized Churchill and came 
over to him. 

**Shall I call Hunter, 

** No, want to get a mouthful of fresh air on 
the moor, that’s all. You can saddle ‘Tarpan.’ 

A gallop across the moor was known to be the 
Squires favorite recreation, as ‘Tarpan was lis 
favorite steed. 

very fresh, Sir. 
him for a good bit, you se 
the underling, apologetically. 

**T don't think he'll be too fresh for me, 
has been exere ised, I Suppose, 

**Oh yes, Sir.” replied the underling, sacri- 
ficing his love of truth to his fidelity as a sub- 
ordinate. 

** You can S’addle 
saddle 7” 

**Yes, Sir, There's the label hangs over it.” 

Churchill went into the h 
while the man was bringing out ‘Tarpan,-put on 


Sir 7 


You havent ridden 
Sur, rémonstrated 


Ile 


him, then. You know my 


arness-room, and 


a pair of hunting spurs, an unnecessary proceed-" 


ing, it would seem, with such a horse as ‘Tarpan, 
which was more prone to need a heavy hand.on 
the curb than the stimulus of the spur. ‘The bay 
came out of lis loose box look lig sli gh th Hils= 
chievous, ears vibrating, head restless, and a dis- 
position to take objection to the pavement of the 
vard, made manitest by his legs. ‘The Squire 
paid no attention to these small indications of 
but swung himself into the saddle and 
after divers attempts on 
into one of the coaeh- 
mischief against the 


temper, 
rode out of the yard, 
‘Tarpan’s side to back 
houses, du himself a 
pump. 

** | never beast for trving to spile 
his money value,” mused the underling when 
horse and rider had Vallis shed trom ken. 
** Ile seems us if ni ad tuke a spiteful leasure in 
“taking the bark off to the tune 


see such a 


laming hisself, o 
ota pony.” 

Away over the stretch -of the gray 
moor-land rode Charchill Penwyn. ‘Lhere had 
been plenty of rain of and the short turf 
was soft and springy. ‘The horse's rapture burst 
forth in a series of joviul he felt the 
fresh breeze from the broad salt sea, and stretcli- 
ed his strong lunbs to a thundering pallop. 

Past the trees that he bad planted, far away 
from the roads that he had made, went the Squire 
of Penwyn, up to the open moor-land above the 
sea, the wide grav waters tacing him with their 
fringe of surf, the darkening evening sky above 
him, and just one narrow Hne of palest sattron 
yonder where the sun had gone down. 
~ Even at that wild pace, earth and sea flying 
past him like the shadows of a mavic lantern, 

Churchill Penwyn had time for thought. 

He surveved his life, and wondered what he 
might have made of it had he been wiser. | Yes, 
for the crime’ by which he had leaped at once 
into possession of his heart's desires seemed tu 
like one of those moves 
point the way 


broad tree 
inte. 


sorts AS 


him*now an act of folly, 
at chess which, lightly considered, 
to speedy triamph, and whereby the rash play ce 
wrecks his game. 

He had won wife, fortune, position, and lo! in 
little more than two years the knowledge ot his 
crime had slain that idolized wife, and an 
dreamed of claimant had arisen to dispute his 
fortune. 

The things he had grasped at were shadows, 
and like shadows had departed. 

** After all.” he said to himself, 
the experience of his days, ** a man 
power over his destiny—power to make au 
of the struggle at his own time.” 

He had ridden within a few yards of the elit, 
His horse turned and pulled landward desper- 
ately, as if not relishing the position. 

Very well, Tarpan, we li have another stretch 
upon the turf.’ 

Another gallop, wilder than the last, acrass the 
undulating moor, a sudden turn seaward again, 
a plunge of the spurs deep into the quivering sides, 
and Tarpan is thundering over the turf like a thad 
unconscious oft the 


summing up 
has but one 


thing, heedless where he goes, 
precipice before him, the rough rock-bownd shore 
below, the. wild breath of the air that meets his 
own panting breath and almost strangtes him. He 
flies like a creature possessed of devils, furiously 
as those swine that were driven down into the sea, 

Sir Nugent Bellingham waited dinner tor his 
son-in-law, sorely indifferent whe ther he ate or 
fasted, but making a feeble show of customary 
hours and household observances. Light o'clock, 
nine o'clock, ten o'clock, and no sign of Church- 
ill Penwyn. Sir Nugent went up to vd room, 
It was empty, but he found his daughter in the 


son tO vour 


c ial 
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room which had so lately been tenanted by the 
dead, found her weeping upon the pillow where 
that pale, still face had lam . 

“My dear, it is so wrong of you to give way 
like this.” 

A stifled sob, and a kiss upon the father’s trem- 
bling lips. 

‘Dear papa, you can never know how I loved 
her.” 

‘* Bverv one loved her, my dear. Do you think 
Ldo not feel her loss? I have seen so little of 
her since her marriage. If I had_ but known, 
I'm afraid l’ve been a bad father.” 

‘‘No. no, dear. You were always kind, and 
she loved you dearly. She liked to think that 
you were happy among pleasant peoply She 
never had a selfish thought.” 

* TT know it, Viola. And she was happy with 
her husband? You are quite sure of that?” 

“*T neve, saw two people so utterly united, so 
happy in each others devotion.” 

** Yet he seemed totake his loss very quietly.” 

‘* His grief is all the deeper for being unde- 
mouustrative,” 

Well, [strppose so. sighed Sir Nugent. Yet 
I should-have expected to see him more cut up. 
Oh, by-the-wav, Lecame to you to ask about him. 
Have vou any idea where he has gone? He may 
have told you perhaps ?” 

‘*Where has he gone, papa? 
home?’ 

‘*No. [waited dinner foran hour and a half, 
and went in alone, learning that vou were too ill 
to come down, and ateacutlet. It was not very 
polite of him to walk off without leaving any in- 
formation as to his intentions,” 

**[ can’t understand it, papa. He may have 
gone to town on business perhaps. He went 
away suddenly just before—before my dearest 
was taken ill—went one day and came back the 
next.” 

Tfamph!” 
unmannerly.” 

There was wonderment in the house that night 
as the hours wore on and the master was still 
b<ent—wonderment most of all in the stables, 
where Tarpan’s various vices were commented 
upon. 

Scouts were sent across the moors. but the 
night was dark, the moors wide, and the scouts 
discovered no trace of horse or rider. 

Sir Nugent rose early next morning, and was 
not alittle alarmed at hearing that his son-in-law 
had not returned, and had gene out the previous 
evening for a ride on the moor. 

The one possibility remained that he had 
ehanged his mind, ridden into Seacomb, and left 
Tarpan at ove of the hotels while he went on by 
the train which lett Seacomb for at seven 
o'clock in the evening. tHe might have taken 
it into his head to sleep at Exeter, and go on to 
London next morning. A man distranght with 
grief mai rlit be pardone l for eccentricity or rest- 


Isn't he at 


muttered Sir Nugent; rather 


essiess. 

(he day wore on, as the night had done, slow- 
ly. Vivla roamed about the silent house, full of 
dreariest thoughts, going to the nursery about 
once every half hour to smother little Nugent 
with tearful kisses, 

Sir Nugent telegraphed to his son-in-law at 
three clubs, thinking to catch him at one of the 
three if he were in London, 

The dav wore on to dnek, aml it 
about the time when Churchill had gone to the 
stables in quest of Tarpan, Viola 
at one of the nursery windows looking idly down 
the 
round the curve of the 
in their midst. one yl 
She had heard of the 
burdens—from the hunting tield, or fi 
pleasure jaunt on sea or river, 

There was no doubt in ber mint, oniv a dread. 
ful certainty. She rushed tcom the room 
out a word. and down to the hell. where her fa- 
ther appeared at t! moment, summoned 
ba the loud peal of the bell. 

Some farm laborers, collecting sea-weed on the 
beach, had found the Squire of Pénwyn, crushed 
to death am rig the jagged rocks, lis horse above 


is 
Vas 


ive, when sire Saw it ot Come 
road, carrying a burden 
bringing heme of such 


om some 


it 


him. 
Lhe trampled and broken ground above show- 
ed the force of the shock when horse and rider 
went down over the sharp edge of the clitt. 

A fate so obvious required no explanation. 
Mr. Penwyn had gone for his gallop across the 
moor, as he had announs his intention ot lo 
ing, and, betraved by the thickening 
autumnal evening, 
bled by the grief and agitation he had undergone, 
he had lost ken of that familiar gronud, and had 
sht at the chit Th 

} 


mists of an 


his brain more or less enfee.- 


galloped stra e only curl- 


ous circumstance im the Whole business was the 
Squire's use of his spur, a punishment he had 
never been known to infliet pon ‘Tarp in betore 
that fatal ride. ‘This '~upon in 
the stable, and formed the sulject various 
nods and significant shoulder shrugs, finally re- 
im that the S jure had been 


was commenter 


sulting in the diet 


ott his head, chap, after losi his preity 
Wite, 

So, after an inquest and verdict of accidental 
death, Madge, Venwyns early grave was opened, 
and he who had loved her with an unmeasured 


love Wis | Lidl beside her im that last resting place, 
Justina lid not deprive little Nogent of his too 
A compromise was ef- 
fected between the infant's next friend, Sir Na- 
gent Bellingham. and Justina’s next friend, Mr. 
( lissold, and the baby squire kept his land and 
state, while Justina became proprietress of the 
from which, aceording to 
Messrs. Pergament. were worth three thousand 
a vear, Great was the excitement in the Royal 
Albert Theatre when the voung lady who had 
made so successtul No Cards left the 
stage forever, on her inheritance of a fortune. 
There was a quiet wedding one November 


early inherited estate. 


the reevil 


a début in 


HARPER'S 


morning, in a quiet Bloomsbury church—a wed- 
ding at which Mathew Elgood gave the bride 
away, and Martin -Trevanard was best man—a 
quiet but not less enjoyable wedding-breakfast 
in the Bloomsbury lodging, and then a, parting 
at which Mr. Elgood,affected at once by grief 
and Moselle, wept copiously. 

** It's the first time you've been parted ¢rom 
your adopted father, my love,” he sobbed, ‘sand 
he'll find it a hard thing to live without vou. ‘Take 
her, Clissold; there never was a better daughrer 
—and as the daughter, so the wife. Shes a girl 
in a thousand, ‘ Ay, the most peerlexs piece of 
earth, I think, that e’er the sun shone bright on.’ 
God bless you both. Excuse an old man’s tears, 
They won't hurt you.” 

And so, with much tenderness on Justina’s 
side, they parted. ‘The bride and bridegroom 
drove away to the Charing Cross station, on the 
first stage of their journey to Rome, where they 
were to stay till the end of January. ‘There had 
been a still sadder parting for Justina that morn- 
ing with the invalid at Hlampstea!, where the 
bride had spent the hour before her wedding. 
Muriel had kissed her and blessed her, and ad- 
mired her in her pretty white dress, and so they 
had parted, between smiles and tears. 

When they were comfortably seated in the 
railway carriage, traveling express to Dover, 
Humphrey took an oblong parcel out ot his pock- 
et, and put it into Justifias lap. 

‘* Your wedding present, love.” 

** Not Jewels, | hope, Humphrey.’ 

** Jewels!" he cried, with a laagh. How 
should a pauper give jewels to the proprietress 
of tlourishing tin mines! ‘That wauld be taking 
diamonds to Goleonda, ‘I give thee all, I can 
no more,’ ete., ete. ‘If not my lute, I offer you 
my Ivre.’” 

‘She tore open the package, with a puzzled look, 

It was a small octavo volume, bound in ivory, 
with an antige silver clasp, and Jastin&’s mono- 
gram in silver set with rubies—a perfect gem in 
the wav of book-bindinzg. | 

‘‘Do not suppose that I esteem the contents 
worthy the cover,” said Humphrey, laughing. 
‘* The cover is a tribute to you.” 

‘* What is it, Humphrey ?” asked Justina, turn- 
ing the book over and over, too fascinated with 
its outward seeming to open it hastily. “A 
Church Service 7” 

‘* When one wants to know the contents of a 
book one generally looks inside.” 

She opened it eagerly. 

‘* A Life Picture!” 

‘*Oh, how good of you to remember tbat I 


liked this poem!” cried Justina. 


‘* Tt would be strange if I forgot vour liking 
for it, dearest. Do you remember your specula- 
tions about the poet ?” 

$* Yes, dear, I remember wondering what he 
was like.” 

‘** Would you be very much surprised cif yop 
heard that he is the image of me?’ 

** Hamphrey !” 

‘* T have given you the only wedding gift I had 
to offer, love—the first- fruits of my pen.” 

‘*Oh, Hamphrey, is it really true? Have I 
married a poet ?” 

‘*You have married something better, dear ; 
an honest man, who loves you with all his strength, 
his heart, and mind.” 

* ~ * 

Three years later and Humplifeyv’s fame as a 
poet is an established fact, a faet that grows and 
widens with time. Humphrey ahd Justina have 
made themselves a summer home, a house of the 
Swiss chalet order, near Boveel End, in which 
ancient homestead Muriel lives her quiet life, 
her father’s placid companion, harmless, tranquil, 
only what Pheebe the house-maid calls ‘a little 
odd in her ways,” 

Justina and Viola Bellingham are fast friends, 
much to the delight of Martin Trevanard, whd 
contrives.zomehow to be always at hand during 
Viola's visits to the chalet—who breaks in a 
pair of Iceland ponies for that lady's phaeton, 
and makes himself generally useful. Mr. and 
Mrs. Clissold have set up their nursery by this 
time—an tnstitution people set tmp with fur less 
consideration than they give to the establishment 
of a carriage and pair, but which is the more 
costly luxury of the two—and nurses and babies 
at the chalet are sworn allies with the voung 
squire and his nurse from the Mantor-house, where 
Viola is mistress, Sir Nugent Bellingham coming 
to Cornwall once in three months for a week or 
so. yawning tremendously all the time, looking 
at accounts which he doesn’t in the least under- 
stand, and going back to his clubs and the stony- 
hearted streets with infinite relief. 

Happy summer-tides for the vonng married 
people, for the children, for.the lovers! Sweet 
time of youth and love and deep content, when 
the glory ‘and the freshness of a dream shineth 
verily upon this work-a-day world. 

THE END, 


.LBUSES. 

Tuese useful vehicles trace back as far as the 
vear 1662, when Louis ATV. aathorized a line of 
them forthe special benefit of the middle classes, 
A company was forthwith formed for working 
Duc dae Roanes and 
other peers at its head, and in a shert time seven 


the new asvystern, with the 


omnibuses started, each constructed to hold eight 
people. ‘The terms of concession to the compa 
nv provitled that they should run at fixed hours, 
whether full or empty. to and from different quar- 
ters of the city, for the benefit of the infirm ana 
those engaged in lawsuifs, as well as for all who 
But befare 
lohg the new convevances were diverted from their 
original purpose and became extretnely fashiona- 
ble. The Grand Monarque traveled in one to St. 
Germain, and his example being followed by the 
aristoeraer generally, the class for whose benefit 


could not afford to, hire a carriage, 
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they had been introduced were completely exclud- 
ed. ‘This fashionable whim appears, however, to 
have lasted only a short time, followed by the fail- 
ure of the gompany, owing to the subsequent re- 
fusal of. the poorer classes to patronizé the new 
vehicles. Nothing more was seen of omnibuses 
in the French capital until 1828, when ‘they were 
again introduced by a ledding banker, who made a 
large fortune out of the specalation. .[t was not 
until two vears after this date that they made their 
first appearance in the London streets, when two 
were started by an enterprising citizen, running 
between the Bank and the western extremity of 
the New Road, These ponderous vehicles car- 
ried twenty-two passengers inside, the fare being 
one shilling for the entire distance. But in some 
respects they appeared to have been greatly supe- 
rior to the modern ommibus, The first conduct- 
ors were sons ofMfentlemen, and the periodicals 
ot the day were provided gratis by the proprie- 
tors for passengers to read en route. 


THE MONT-DE-PIETE, PARIS. 


THIS institution, originally founded to protect 
poer people trom the exactions of usurers, is 
something like a savings-bank, for it receives 
small sums from any one who is willing to lend 
upon its security, for which interest is paid at 
trom three to tive per cent. There is the central 
otice, and twenty-four minor ones in different 
parts of the city, and, to avoid embarrassment, 
there are always two departments: in the first 
jewelry and small valuable articles are pawned, 
and in the second every diversity of goods. 

It may be generally supposed that the work 
of the Mont-de-pieté would be much increased 
when a commercial ¢risis takes place, when the 
workmen are in want, or politics disarranges the 
ordinary course of events. Nothing of the kind: 
it is the banker of all the little shop-keepers and 
trades in Paris, and its surest and most numer- 
ous customers Want money when they can turn 
it over most quickly. January and July are the 
times when the greatest activity takes place, and 
also during the month of December, when the 
makers of toys and fancy articles are preparing 
for opening their stalls on the boulevards for 
those who purchase New-Year's gifts. They 
bring every thing of value which is not want- 
ed immediately and pledge it, and with the 
money they receive purchase the materials for 
making the tasteful boxes, toys, and sweetmeats 
which prove so attractive to the thousands who 
crowd the boulevards during the three days’ sale. 
When this is ended the articles are taken out of 
the office with great punctuality during the first 
fortnight in January, 

he masters who can only keep two or three 
workmen, and those who possess‘a small capital, 
lend to the Mont-de-pieré wherf a bill falls due 
or the time arrives for renewing a patent. They 
do not generally pledge their watches, clothes, 
or jew elry, but the work they have done, which 
accodnts for theimmense quantity, amounting to 
a sixth of the whole, of new goods in the ware- 
houses. Many pledge the materials given by 
one customer in order to finith the work ordered 
by another. A dress-maker, for instance, re- 
ceives a piece of silk for a dress; she is finishing 
another, which requires the trimming, for which 
she can not pay; the first piece goes to the Mont- 
de-piete, and with the money she buys the fringe 
and buttons required, takes the dress home, and 
with the payment of her bill releases the other— 
a very advantageous arrangement, as persons 
closely pressed for capital can still pursue their 
calling. 

The really indigent classes go very little to 
this hage pawn-shop, a fact which was proved 
during the late war. When the English, moved 
by the sutferings of the people during the block- 
ade, sent over money to assist them, a sum of 
echt hundred pounds was specially devoted to 
release the tools of the we rkmen, who were sup- 
posed to have pledged them during such a time 
ot misery. The managers of the Mont-de preie 
mide this known as widely as possible, for the 
warehouses contaied above a million articles: 
amd how far would that small subseription go 
Yet it proved 
to be mach more than was needed, for they were 
only asked to release two thousand tools, and 
above two hundred pounds were left to upply to 
other purposes. If real misery had pledged its 
goods at the Mont-de pieié, no doubt i would 
have made its appearance, but most of the clients 
were qaite able to redeem their goods when 
brighter days dawned. 

Sometimes those who pledge are ina high so- 
cial position. About fifteen years ago, before 
the decree was passed limiting the sum borrow- 
ed to ten thoasand francs, a lady of title, belong- 
img to some of the most illustrious families in 
France, pledged in one day some sets of new 
jewels to the amount of fifty thousand francs. 
Soon after the managers were mach surprised to 
hear from the police, not believing that any one 
of so high a rank could be implicated in a nefia 
rious transaction, It 
neing her o 


when the sum total Was so great? 


wre, how ever, the 
vn name, which gave confidence to 
she had 


immediately pawned them. 


elers, got the gems on credit, and 


‘The creditor 4. 


the jew 
when 
tired of waiting for thei monev, and suspecting 
the truth, applied to the police for a search. No 
donbt was possible. Numbers of persons of high 
rank interfered in the affair, hoping to hush it 
cpu kly spent what she had got, and her family 
it for her. Justice had to be 
called in, when the affair was arrested as if by 
enchantment. ‘The prefect of police had spoken 
of it to the Emperor, who gave a check to pay 
for the articles and return them to the real own- 
ers. ‘The most curious part of the affair wus 
that the Emperor, deceived by the name, thonght 
he was saving from disgrace the wife of a man 
who was in strong opposition to his government. 


but the lady had no more money, having 


refused to pav 


Sometimes there is a more tragical end to such 
adventures. Some_vears ago it seemed quit: 
certain that forged pawn tickets, bearing every 
mark of authenticity, were sold to shop-keepers 
who could not find a trace of the thing they de 
manded when they applied for it. Striet exam 
ination proved that the clerks were not to blame. 
The police at last fixed on an individaal who led 
a respectable life outwardly, held an important 
office, and seemed to be above suspicion, It ap- 
peared that, under a plausible excuse, be had the 
entrée into several of the offices belonging to the 
Mont-de-piere, that he was known by two differ- 
ent names, and had three homes. He was ar- 
rested, led before the mayistrate, where he de- 
nied any evil intention; but seizing a moment 
when he was unobserved, he drew a pair of com- 
passes from his handkerchief and stabbed him- 
self to the heart. . 


NATURE'S BAROMETERS. 


CERTAIN movements on the part of the animal 
creation before a change of weather appear to in- 
dicate a reasoning faculty. Such seems to be 
the case with the common garden spider, which, 
on the approach of rainy or windy weather, will 
be found to shorten and strengthen the support- 
ing gavs of his web, lengthening the same when 
the storm is over. ‘There is a popular supersti- 
tion in England that it ‘is unlucky for an angler 
to meet a single magpie, but two of the birds to- 
gether are a good omey. The reason is that the 
birds foretell the coming of cold or stormy weath- 
er, and then, instead of their searching for food 
for their young in pairs, one will always remain 
on the nest. Sea-gulls predict storms by assem- 
bling on the land, as they know that the rain 
will bring earth-worms and larve to the surface. 
This, however, is merely a search for food, and 
is due to the same instinct which teaches the 
swallow to fly high in fine weather, and skim 
along the ground when foul is coming. Thev 
simply fellow the flies and gnats which remain in 
the warm strata of the air. ‘The different tribes 
of wadww birds always migrate before rain, hke- 
wise to'hunt for food. Many birds foretell rain 
by warhing cries and uneasy actions ; 
carry hay and straw to hiding-places, oxen will 
lick themselves the wrong way of the hair, sheep 
will bleat and skip about, crows will gather in 
crowds, crickets will sing more loudly, flies come 
into the house, frogs croak and change coor to 
a dingier hue, dogs eat grass, and rooks soar like 
hawks, It is probable that many of these ac 
tions are to actual similar to 
that which all who are troubled with corns or 
rheumatism experience before a storm, and are 
caused both by the variation in barometric press- 
ure and the changes in the electrical condition 
of the atmosphere. 
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PRACTICAL 


Is later davs, fortunately for the nerves of the 
majority of people, practical jokes are consider 
ed in; very bad taste, and discouraged by socie 
ty; but in the last century they flourished like 
weeds. Perhaps our readers are tlready famil 
iar with the exploit of the famous ‘Turpin, who, 
entering a tavern yard on one occasion, slipped 
the harness off an ass, and sending the animal 
away in the care of a confederate, erept into the 
harness, and with unblushing effrontery awaited 
the arrival of the owner, who was naturally #s 
tonished to find his beast gone and a man stan«l 
ing harnessed im its gear. Still 
amazed when he heard ‘Purpin devoutly thank- 
ing Heaven for the recovery of his human shape. 
** At length,” exclaimed, he, ** my sins are fer- 
given me, and the time of my penance ts expired 
I sinmed, and into an as: but 
lleaven is merciful, and its anger dues not en- 
dure’ forever.” Saving which, Turpin threw 
down his harness and walked off. However, 
not werv long after, the ‘ass was sent to be seld, 
and who should come into the market but its for 
mer proprietor, -After staring at the animal, he 
called ont, “ What! bhs the wretch sinned again, 
and has he been turned into an ass? Feo 
love of Heaven, friends, have nothing to sav to 
that animal! ‘The brute has deceived me onee, 
hut lam not to he « aught for, vou, 
whoever buys bam will find him, some dav o 
other. as I did, turned. into a man.” ‘The joke 
in this ense was good, but its originator profited 
by it, eleverly combining wit with profit. . A 
practical joke of a different character was onre 
played on a well-known aathor by his patron, 
the Duke of Norfolk. ‘The impecunions writer 
was surprised in his garden, and surrounded by 
a number of distinguished visitors, headed by 
the duke. who said, ‘* We wre come to dine with 
you, old bard.” ‘* Your Royal Highness has 
taken us by surprise,” said the writer, “ but we 
will send off for some provisions to Dorking; it 
ix only three miles off.’ A messenger was dis 
pat¢hed, but, conformably to previoas instrie- 
ticais, intercepted, and a walk in the garden lhe- 
ing pripposed, the author was detained in com- 
verdation wiile the servants werd setting out the 
table and arranging the banquet. All this time 


the author Was sutlenng the ugonies of a lest 


more was he 


was ehanved 


who, though on hospitality intent, Was conseidns 
of ‘the emptiness of his larder, and on the arix- 
jonas look-out for the arrival of the basket laclen 
with supplies from Dorking. Presently the din 
ner was announced. ‘The author entered the 
dining-room, profusely ape logizing as he went 
"Tp his great surprise the table was spread boun- 
tifilly with fish, hams, fowl, venison, and pastry, 
terminating in a sublime round of boiled beef. 
‘* 4 most ingenious and well-executed device!” 
said the relieved author, who was something of 
agoufmand. ‘* The joke, however, is not at my 
expense ;” and he sat down and heartily enjoyed 
h mself. 
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WOULD you like to hear the story how we went sleighing one night,/ 
When the frozen earth was flooded with the moon’s soft silvery light, 
And the snow-king spread out his ermine the bare brown earth to hide, 
And icicles gleamed like the jewels upon the breast of a bride? 

; 

We were such a merry party, just twenty, I think, in all. 

Tom was the first to propose it, when the snow began to fall: 

It was he that made the arrangements, and ordered just one large sleigh, 

But somebody else thought he would like to go in another way. 


Somebody else was Charlie: ves, Charlie. You needn't smile: 
It was ever so many years ago, but it seems such a little while. 


Charlie, my darling husband, the noblest and best of men— 
. Charlie, my love, my hero: but I had not a thoucht of it then. 
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TYE NEW-YEAS SU 
He eame to the honse in the morning, and asked me if I would ride I 
With him in the little cutter, all alone by his side: \ 
Harry and Lou, he told me, intended to go in that way, A 
And he thought we would like it better than with the rest in the sleigh. ’ J 
And then IT couldn't help blushing, for they were engaged, you know, 
And I thonght it might not be proper, but I wanted so much to go 
Alone in the cutter with Charlie that I put my hand in his, — | 
And he held it a moment so gently, then gave it back ‘with a kiss. | 
And when it was time to get ready—it was silly, I must confess, | 
But I thought the evening would never come, and when I went up to dress 
I think I stood by the mirror perhaps for an hour or more, 
And I wondered if Charlie would praise me, and like the dress I wore. e 
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CAS SLEIGILRIDE. 
I] was standing npon the starrease when I heard them let him tn, “How often I danced with harlie “ge 
Wrapped in a Warm fur mantle, up to my chin; At the last we hail the Virginia Ree in " row 
when he put me into the sleigh, what he said I won't repent, Of course you knaw how to 
’ As he settled the robes around me and tucked*them under my feet. > First conple down through the centre, ya ‘ i 
We nodded and smiled at Jack Frost, and laughed as the cold wind blew; After we finished our supper we ntarted “% ar ge rh a frightened then a 
With Harry and Lon behind ws. over the snow we tlew. When somehow the horse yp et th are hiss Shane. 
thought that I shonld be frightened when the Jhorse began to run, I was all safe, but Charhe —vyou onghit to. 
tut I knew I was safe with Charlie, and rather enjoyed the fun. ‘ His head ’way down in a snow-drift, his feet high iW 
So we passed thearest of the party, who went in the four-horse sleigh, He was up again in a moment, his strong ie 1 poe wed 8 
And reached, the place where we wanted to stop before they had come half-way; And I forget I was frichtened when he kisses nny get y- 
And Harry and Charlie laughed and talked about how the borses ran, And oh! that memry evening Was the tan 
- And soon the others came driving up, and then the dance began. For Charlie drew me close to his heart and asker n 
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THE AAMBE ly ORI NIE. 
A New-F¥ear’s Storr. 

Os the last day of the old vear . Mrs. Bamber 
entered her shop. and served her customers ab- 
stractedly, for her mind was full of trouble. She 
was the most cheerful and sprightly of little 
women, with bright keen blue eves, a ruddy bloom 

her soft wrinkled clreeks, and flaxen ar- 
Ain etiff curls about her forehead but to- 


n et 
the demand of a 


small*boy, in shrill tones, 
| tie of Bamber s Drones failed pro- 
dace the delight usually manifested bv her un- 


Bambers Drops was 
the remedy of her late husband for all the ills 
to. VMirs 4% he I ‘ved in it 


ircumst; 


der such c 


fiesh is heir and 


firmly with the ardor of a satnvnine nature and 
lige heart, late fumber’s star h id 
sadness and gluom before an unsvmpa 


‘onsented to take his panacea 
by th As far as the will of one frag 
ile and very determined woman could make the 
world: rescind its object Mrs. Bamber had 
‘prepared herself forthe battle. When the small 
bey liad taken himself off with his purchase, she 
leaned eher elbow. on the counter and sighed 


noon il. 


? 


ions. 


th® Tatts coming to this 


tp 


If Archibald was alive, instead of only his wil 
k1 ew deal ab ut law, poor dear, nee |- 
ed to, what with Imitators and spurious articles 
to injure the trade. « I would sell out, and give 
them everv penny. if I could find irchaser 
ana it all den. Archib dd Wiis 
grateful to his dving breath, : na : m not likely 
to florget that we owe every t » Dr. Platt 
Dear, dear’ Five thousand d oll irs, or a fore 
closed ynortga [tell you it's phre spire in 
wm Drees he dont know how to be- 


hindself vet as a rich man, 


Irs, Bambers gaze straved anxiously 


about 


t! pine@. as if searching for a way out of her 
dit Did the clew actually he in her 
ire of it The shop 


grasp w if it r he ny 
| and the va- 


riety of art for sale, whitch ne wet it almost a 
museum, was arranged with a certai marti 
of harmoniaus coloring. ‘he la bir. 
Bamber had been a chemist. and one si mm of the 
pla stil ted to those medicines which 
ay est of his stock had deen 
ron ross tl] iv to the n drug sto 
wl h Mrs. Bamber il. 
ed om ives Wilill Tew by Stal 
tionerv, rate 

“Why sh i | sf the apothecarv-nfter 
Arclhiihald? s had sabi to Dr. Platt, with an 
energetic nod of ti ead Dout know-as 
much as Pert 

Peyton was the rivalover the way. Dr. Platt, 
1 £0 tf man, had rade some 
seothing respo jlated to mollity feminine 
ind fationery department 

i tresh field of dsefii 

Mr . Bi im! crs on th op- 

a package of valentines in whiclthe town 


indulged a the proper season, a jumping jack 


dangling helplessly from. a nail. Never by AY 
chance wander to the shop window. 
sie went over to the other side iit ‘ pen 
show *. which contained fat pincushions and 
n-wipers. articles made by old laxties 


gentlewoman type, and presented 


‘| believe that T would sell my own, soul to 
ey and help them out of trouble,” 
sail Mrs. Bamber, vehemently; and then 
teok up a pincushion asx it in hopes it might4turn 


she 


hand, Pooh! these things have 
lain here for vears. What good are they 7” 


the centre of 
re silky fibres of 
and fish of 
watel A 


An aquarium deenpied a pla 
wh 


through the 


guilty } smote the-litthl woman at the sight 
of it In all these vears of hard work and lonely 
wi Wis the OT} ly extrava- 


herself, and often would 
nd her time of rest gazing into the minia- 

If she could now give the 
to the Platt farnily ! 

"A leam came softly through the win- 
dow from the snow-covered street : CIN. 
ed to muttle the town of Stone port in a mantle 
of silence, setting: each househok? in a separate 
atmosphere: of individuality. Lp on the hill, 


vho 
gance she had allowed 


ture water-world, 
M0 nev it had cost 
winters 


where gentec] Stoneport‘dwelt in lurge, old-fash- 
joned mawsions, the music of sleigh-bells and 


merry ve Th s were to be heard, but down here on 
the main etree. the afternoon fel] in quiet cold. 
desert ert by trathe A8 soon Aas the sun quitted the 
narrow thoreughfare. 

Miss the milliner, peered from her 
window, + ag ed Pevton, the druggist opposite, 


lly Sith a bit 


of chamois leather e harbor, now dark and 
wind-fretted,. lap-ed wp to Mrs. Bambers verv 


back-door. 
ried her off at midmelht, if they 
posed, 
by fear of 
days piratic: rews in 
ish Main had not been unkuown 
this vers 

intimately 


Was good for its rep ite) 


In the old 
kish craft from the Span 
ers of 
iad been more 
ide than 
Like 
kingland, 


wat 


harbor. and 


ciated the slave-t 


nta fatore date, 


New 


sO Manv towns on the const of 
prosperity had ebhed the bud of promise 
been blighted by seme mysterious fluctuation 


of commerce. ‘There were those who degected a 
righteous Nemesis ‘in the decay of Stoneport, and 
here it was left to crumble away in the sunshine, 
a moss-grown mem@ry of the past. The shop 
bell rang suddenly, and a girl entered. 

“Oh, Mrs. Bamber!” she crie ed: and throwing 
her arms impulsively about the little woman, 


burst into tears. 


| 


| 


oe chpan 
a keen narrow faqe, who gazed 
momg%n his splendor excited with irrepressible 
| ultation. man was Hi 

show himself ostent 
| port was a} 


The 


panion, and yet 


++ 
Mrs 
my dear. 

can't h 
Drig 
came to the 
sturing. 
on the Platt p 
what.a cruel, 


any 


thing 


samber, alarmed, 


elp it, 
SCHOO! 


pert 


cohhe 


| was taller and | 


clung 


more 


rs has heen to 


room. 


it we 


**You never promised— 


ber, breathles 


‘J he ri 


said no. 
(Charlotte E 
Ir, even in her anger, 


tearful eves, 


sly. 


aton 


| drew herself up. 


to her. 
happenéd ?” in 
** Now dont give 


and told me that he 


d the cr} 


with 


vas very 


with flushed ch: 


A little searlet hood covered her 


HARPE Is 


than her 


yer 


‘ 


eks and 


golden hair, and gave her something of child- 
ish beauty. At this moment there was a stir in 
the deserted street; people appeared jike magi 

\ sleigh, curved like a shell, and lined wi hes 


of fleecy white fur, 


Hashing ha 


the rich man, 


mother 


mess, 


gro coachiman in livery, 
was asmail man wrapped in sable, with 


lear 


slow 


aATIONSIV te 


ned her 


and driven by a so! 


lv passed. 


leasure which had not yet palled 


drawn by spirited black horses 


down on the com 


am Driges, und to 


Is world © 


said Miss Simmins, tne m ine 
n thought her son W ld mie ning 
every thing.” 

The elder Driggs bad, indeed,*worked in -ecret 
many years, directing little rills of weaith 
ed from any humble Source, to his own «lings 
warehouse. Miserly and: entin the e re, 
stoneport had not divir ms riches u 
now forty-five years old, suddenly emerged] from 
the bondage in which he had been held 'w his 


stern parent while living to a- 


millionaire, Ilence the of tae 
town; hence Hiram’s love of « 

In Mrs. Bamibers shop the two 
rigid as the sle wh passed, the willow wy 
nation, afd the voung school-mistréss with acu 
rious admixture of envy and rep j liad 
she not been ur: veal, nav. aln t th netoin 
all that she held dearest | -her pl ith 
(harley Platt to sha » the slei leery 
hy paving this very | ner 
liiram Driggs? Mrs. Bar! is, 

“Charl let us go ta this hey 
him to release them,” she en ** You 
must have i thie ee with him 

a i am afraid to go,” said Charlotte 

Afraid! When vou are to be Charley's 


We 


riggs int 


ist fi or ty 


ht of 


and 


t for him, 
lhese two ch ms sav 


he he 


intense 


tiie? Si 


nh d ir 


MeaAN man, 

naturally make him ¢ mon he 
had selected (Charlotte Katon 
as the sweetest and most bloon young in 
Stoneport. Iliram Driggs could certainly afford 
to please himself at last! Unversed in the deli 
eate phases of romance, he could by no means 
win a smile from Charlotte, and discovered in 
wrath and consternation that Charlev Platt was 
hisrival. would foreclose, and take posses- 


noof the house 


Sfoneport saw 


ure only the yrasping tendenci 


wished to establish a home, 


ctad 


wre 


. 


h 


h 


Mrs. Bambe 
rill dwelt 
father hy 


Wis 


inf 
ips he 
indor, 


urtains 


whicl 
ania 


OT 


mn 


revenye, 


r, with 
he win 


been 


fas. 


he hoe 


when 


bably 


trem 


of 


chargrined to he 
he had furnishe 


he 


th 
fente 


found Im the 


>on the bill. 
Ly it mile cessft one, He 


im this 

sof the man who 

ile the yictinis de- 

ith fadto vere 
fon 


y Charlptte by her 


presented herselt before the | init. Ile 


i with wellow Satin 


would so soon take 


The mis 
\Irs, 


Bamber made herself spokeswoman on the occa- 
stom with all yp energy. She even red 
up her-shop, siice Dr. Platt had given it origi- 
nally, and was haighed at for her pains. Mr 
Hiram Driggs was not @ pleasant man to ask for 
favors, especially when he came quite close to 
Charlotte, and said, iv. ** You know my 
terms,” 

After that Mys. Bamber drew -he companion 
away without another word, 

* Tle is a brute.” said the littl woman, tin- 
gling with mortuicati if the remembrance of 


the coarse 
of vielding uy 

hey meta 
street, 


"Take care 


ivi 


youty 


of her. 


ferring ( hariotra to h 


**Mvy dear Mrs B 
mpnetion, said Cl 
strove to rel cul 
the girls hand thror 
er} 
thi ned | 
th 
{ lev a 
Hin im Driggs stepy 


by 


hed heey 


isturbed 
nt thoroug! 


and distres 


ore 


man at 


proposal 


the eorner of the 


sid Mrs Bamber, traris- 
is charge, 
mmber, do not the 
riley Plathiom ai vor he 
nd eh ful. as be-«drew 
wiotte and Mrs. Bamber 
new then the latter 
hands<on 
boat 
i i ‘ ian 
Mrs. Bamber was not onls 
1. «ass had been all da 


liked to set tite world to Mitts, 


ceeded iti 


rotting ner 
interview with a 
haps it was this mood 


Own «a 
thet 


head at the three pictares in 
** Oh, there you are | 


te 


sooth ! 
Lhe pre 


| ly 
cover the sum your frames cost me. 


ould have 

and had only su 

in the 
l’er- 


her 


she w 


le her shal 
nla 


mas- 


Wish 


tures were small and dark, as if some 


com- 


quired 


ex itedly. 
lie 
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shadow obscured their original meaning, even as 
brambles and moss might have overgrown the 
artists grave. ‘The sun shot a golden arrow in 
| the window as Mrs, Bamber paused, and illumi- 
| nated the dim canvas, Perhaps the radiance of 
| revelation reached her soul in that glimpse, how- 

ever fuintly, the gleam of an angel's wing cleav- 
of the Virgin’s upturned 


ing a the sky, the wonder 


ail the children | 

would not foreclose face : but. the sunset faded, and Mrs. Bamber 
wid marry him. Oh, |.was left to sorrowful contemplation of the garish 
frames. ** Some ps ipist trash, she soliloquized. 
’ began Mrs. Bam- | ** Whatever possessed me to get em new frames! 
] shall never see the money back, I'll be bound! 
| I'm sure I would be thankful to get twenty-five 

: | dollars apiece, allowing twenty for the frames 
attractive, certain- | and I suppose the pictures are worth five, if they 


amount to thing. Nobo y will give that, 
though. 

A year before the shop bell had brought Mrs. 

| Bamber from her supper to the contemplation 

of a thin, cadaverous stranger of the brigand 

tvpe, wrapped in a cloak, and with a broad hat 

drawn over his brows.» The man was faint with 


ld, and coughed dolefully ; he had no monev, 


any 


ind no frends, Mrs. Bamber was not the per- 
sen to send AWAY such a wait empty-handed. 
| She placed him before the fire in her own tiny 
kitchen, and made Nanny, her small handmaid- 


she wrote a note to 
to find a 


serve bim with hot tea 
the clergyman, who dispensed charity, 

ly and she finally dispatched him with a 
bottle of Bamber’s Drops as a giff. The stran- 
ger lingered in the garret furnished him, reserved, 
a trifle er, and only known to smile when 
Mrs. Bamber preached to him in a language 
which he but imperfectly nnderstood. 

‘There came a in March, when so 
many leaves drop from the tree of life, that the 
foreigner sent foi Mrs. B: im! er. bees jueathing rto her 
e small pictures set in carved wood. 

worth their weight in gold,” he 
_ and turned his inscrutable face— 
lingered a triumph to the end—to 


en, 


; 


sinist 


solemuily thre 

| hay 
had whispere 
in which there 
the wall, 

\Irs. Bamber had shed a few tears, and carried 
her gifts home cautionsly, as if she held some ex- 
plosive projectile, . T he lergvman surveyed the 
pietures throu vh his spectac les, and chilled the 
possessors enthusiasm somewhat by expressing 
a preference for engravings. He recommended 
replacing the quaint olive-wood frames with new 
ones, and exposing them for sale in the window. 
( lergymen are not always the best financial ad- 
Mrs. B: im be r’s face grew very long when 

she saw the framer’s hill. Stoneport was skep- 

tical of these daubs: besides, the widow asked a 
fabulous price forthem. Stoneport knewa chro- 
| mo and a modern landscape full of lively color- 
ing, but such dismal things were not to its taste, 
The last night of the vear closed in sadly. 
| Mrs. Bamber sat long beside the Morning-glory 
stove im the parlor back of the shop, sipping her 
tea, in which beverage alone lay consolation, A 
ait of Dr. Bamber, representing him as a 

somewhat wall-eyed gentleman, hung above her, 
| and cabinet displaved among other 


ure 


| 
| 


Vise "Ss, 


rt) 


opposite a 


| relies several skulls prepared by the lamented 
Archibald, Her thonchts went back toa dreary 

dav on an emigrant wharf when she landed with 
her husband, who had been injured by a fall on 
the voyage. The sense of desolate homesickness 
Horan swept over her now, twelve veurs later. 
and a gentleman with a good-humored rosy face 

a ke to her kin liv. Could she eve forget thi 
this Samaritan was Dr, Platt, of Stoneport, now 

| gone to his reward? He had asked few ques- 


to 


tions, but had brought the friendless chemist 
is own town, and established him in bu 
| No one knew-the cost of it all, It was not the 
good physician's way to make his charity a bur- 
den. Mrs. Bamber wiped her eves as she sipped 
_ her tea by the stove, and the night closed in, 
Up on the hill the old Platt homestead was 
| shrouded in gloom, and revealed only one dim 
light in the dining-room. It was a brick house, 
ith white pillars supporting a projecting rdof, 
shaded m_summer by large trees, and seemed in 
) crisp evening surrounded by tender 
memories, Now it was all to be swept away, 
for the doctors purse had been ever open, and 
he had lett wife and son in straitened circum 

‘The lovers stood in the window, hand 
in hand, as if claiming a silent mutual 
support, While Mrs. Platt, a stout lady with a 
quernlous mouth, wandered from room to reom 
at her precious household 

** Keven little Mrs. Bamber owns the roof over 
her head, and all owing to the " sobbed 
the poor lady, taking up a favorite tea-cup with 
loving touch. 

The young son set his teeth and drew a long 
breath. Charlotte conld only lean her brow 
noninst the cool pane It thes knew all! The 
night but the ensuing day was 
ed with dread. : 
Driggs made himself comfortable on 
the vellow satim couch of bis little parlor, 
of at ana 
; conscience is a matter of education, he should 
ut cas but there had heen 


harlotte | 


cleat 


doctor.’ 


sorrow, 


| OMIV 


lliram 


antes wine his elbow 


de- 


eves as she 


parted it day whieh pricked him smartly even 
:vremembrance, ‘This look he might never for- 
ret bhe wonderful backward glance of the | 
| haunts aw Lounging on the vellow 
himself ¢ of these fancies | 
Hi | gain ata cheap rate a fine home. I) 
as a SS Spel ti his dav, ar 
hes creditors need not be blamed for t As 
for ( he might make terms with that 
nreud r in ver Altog ther the evenn 
| passed not isautiy for hin planning im- 
] rovemments on tis new 7 roperty. 
Now- Ye Dav dawned on Stoneport, bring- 
| ing joy to many hearts, and striking like a knell 
| on other lives that tound their burden greater 
than eonld be borne, All nature smiled beneath 


a cloudless skv; the snow was rose-Hushed on the 


| slope, and the shrubbery glistened as if powde: 
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ed with diamond dust: the harbor, where two 
schooners rode at anchor, was a deep blue. 
Stoneport did not keep the holiday especially, 
ee it still adhered to the Puritan belief 
that New-Year’s Day should be sanctioned rath- 
er than Catholic Christmas. On the hill the 
young ladies appeared in pretty dresses of blue 
and pink, and there were cake and wine on the 
sideboard should the voung men call. The shops 
were open. <At ten o'clock a man passed along 
the main street, paused before Mrs. Bamber s 
show-window, shaded his eves a moment, and 
walked on. Mys, Bamber observed him with the 
habitual curiosity of the resident of a small place. 
He was an insignificant person in a gray coat, 
with red whiskers and a round face. ‘That was 
all, Pale and anxious after a sleepless night, 
she stood with her eves fixed apprehensively on 
the clock. It could not be long before Hiram 
Driggs would do his worst. The shop bell rang 
sharply. 

** What do you ask for vour pictures, ma’am ?” 

* Five thousand dollars, “wayttered Mrs. Bam- 
ber, abstractedly, still staring at tM clock, 

What was that? The insignificant stranger 
in the gray coat had reached for the pictures, 
and was unceremoniously striking off the splen- 
did gilt frames with his stont cane. 

** Mere Stop! What 
Mrs. Bamber ran nimbly.to his side 
ed his hand, 

**T don't want thése frames,” said the ¢tran- 


are vou doing ?” 


and arrest- 


| 
| 


| 
| 


ger, contemp tuously. ** You set your own yp rice, 
and I will give you five thousand dollars.’ 

Mrs. Bamber sank down on a stool in speech- 
less astonishment. How unreal every thing had 
become—the snowy street, the shop, the man in 
a gray coat! Surely Nanny would soon tap on 
her bedroom doér and tell her it was time to 
get up. ‘Then, by a sudden and not unnatural 
transition of awakening, she became suspicious 
and vigilant. Her visitor wasted no superfluous 
words; his broad ruddy face béetraved not a trace 
of emotion as he produced a crisp bit of paper, 
dipped a pen into Mrs. Bamber’s ink, and began 
to write. 

**If you are not cheating me, let me see the 
money, interposed Mrs. Bamber, sharply. 

He wiped the pen, restored it to a silver sheath 
in his pocket, and took up the draft. 

** Very good,” was his sole comment, and he 
went out. 

Mrs. Bamber laughed hysterically. Would he 
ever return? Perhaps he was a maniac. It 
seemed an hour before he returned, and connted 
out a pile of broad shining gold pieces that made 
a pleasant clinking music as they fell in a glit- 
tering heap. Five thousand dollars! 

Still phlegmatic, and apparently unmoved, the 
purchaser folded the pictures beneath his ample 
coat, and returned to the Stoneport Hotel, where 
he was the solitary guest. Once in his chamber 
his reserve melted; he besmed in broad smiles, 
and rubbed his hands with a subdued chuckle 
of triumph. 

** Dirt cheap!” he said to himself, and fell to 
studying the dim canvas with the aspect of a con- 
noisseur. He then wrote the following letter : 


To the Right Honorable the Earl of 


“My Loap,—I have the satisfaction of Informing 
you that I have tound the thre pictures, after two 
years’ Search it the St ites, lhey were tn the Posse. 
e10n of an lenorant woman, k ing shop in an ob- 
town © e New E int Coast, who solid them 
to me for £14, The pictures are undoubtedly t! 
missing originals of Kattaclle Sanzioe, and’ will com- 
piete your lordship cel tracked the Italian, 
Luigi Carnole, to the haunt« of his rae nm the city of 
New York, and was i to proceed with greater 
caution from the fact that he appears to have been 
actuated by revenve in the thett of the pictures, Your 
lordship will be better able to de te rmine than I am 
whether this revenyve was a lo ittachment to the 
palace Of his master, the duke, an ‘ consequent rage at 
the dispersion of its works ot art to foreign lande, or 
a more strictly personal motive. He made no effort 
here to sell the pictures as orivinals to ——— or pri- 
vate individuals, and atter a quarrel with sme of his 
countrymen he disappeared, in company with another 
Italian, Pursuit led me across the plains to the Pa- 
cific, where I fonnd the second Itallan, a wande ring 


musician, only to learn that he had parted with Luigi 
irnole “IX rontl he fore, in the cit y oft Ne Haven. 
In the latter place he had lived im@overty and bad 


health, and [ was able to follow his steps to my pres- 
ent locality, where he died. lreturn to gland by the 
next mail. I have the honor to subscribe ixbeslt, 


* Your lordship's most humble and obedient servant, 
*ALGERNON SMITH.” 


Mrs. Platt sat in her best parlor, her eves 


the curtains drawn to 
She 


swollen with 
xclude 
held faust 
keaton, av 
‘The Young pe 
hea 


ncross t! 


weeping, and 
the curious glances of Stoneport. 
the hands of her son and Charlotte 
d trembled at the stroke of the clock. 
sadly at other 
the mother, who was 
attired as if fora funeral, Would Hiram Driges 
relent. and give them more time? Was it not 
probable that he would appear and claim all ? 
The man could only chafe at his own 
helplessness in the emergency and inability to 
protect his own, 

The sound of fiving feet made them all listen. 
Mrs. Bamber less and without a bonnet, 
rushed into the pa 
down in Mrs. 

von needn't 
dozen times 
lars, and 

Between lan: 


razed each 


ot 


black figu 


rile 
it 


young 


breath 
lor and cast a leather purse 
lan. 

: I've done SO Aa 
Ilere five thousand dol- 


oe tears she eX] lained her 


onnt it 


‘unexpected wealth, and restored it to the wife 
of her benefactor of vears ago. *Then a shadow 
crossed her face, jast dimming its brightness for 
rr: moment. Much could have been done to ail 
vanee the interests of Bamber’s Drops, and plac 


the remedy properly before an enlightened pul- 
th aid of this money. She nlnucked 
( harlev s sleeve if th e thanks which 


in the muadst « 
overpowered coherent =} and 


lie the 
A, trem- 
ulously, 

** You will not forget the Drops when you 
ceive your diploma, will vou, Clia:ley ? ‘ 

‘** Neither the Drops nor t,” returned 
Charley, in an unsteady voice. 


Then Mrs. B throug 


titi? 


au mist of tears, 


— | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
— 
| 
| 
—— 
| 
| 
( 
| 
. 
is 
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caw Charlotte Eaton rise. tall and proud, and 
take the purse from Mrs. Platt; for Hiram 


Driggs stood on the threshold. 
Thus a very humble little woman placed her 


gift on the altar of the New Year. | 


HIGHER LIFE OF ANIMALS. 
CHAPTER IV. 


LANGUAGE. 


Tue possession of ideas, whether they be right 

or wrong, infers more or lexs reason in those be- 

who possess them. Those ideas would be 

hsolutelv unknown W ithout some means of trals- 


ate 
aitting them, and su h meaus we call by the 


name of Language. | 
There are several kinds and degyees of lan- | 
guage known to ourselves. First ,comes the | 
ideas ure clothed in 


spoken lanynage, 
‘Then there 


certain definitely regulated sounds, 
the ritts 1} language, 1h wit ‘hy those sounds 
are reduced to form, and are heard with the eye 


j stead of the ear, 
Then there ts the language of gesture, which 
is little employed amoug ourselves, but some 


parts of the earth forms a necessary Concomitant 


to the spoken language, or can be substituted for | 
it Bosjesmans ot Southern Africa, tor e@X- 
ample, are unable to converse ith freedom when 


in the dark, the visible gestares being needed to 
supplement the audible words. ‘This necessitv | 
i; so great that if they wish to talk in a dark | 
night they are obliged to light a fire. 

Among the North American Indian tribes the 
language of gesture forms au lmportant part of 
every nan s education, ‘There are very many of 
these tribes, and they all speak different dialects, 
which in many Cases Vary 5v much that they are 
practically ditterent languages. 

Were it not for some other means of commu- 
nication besides spoken words, no one would he 


able to converse with another who did not lrp- 
pen to lyflong to his own tribe. Gestures, how- 
ever, take the place of words, and Myrm a univers- 
al language. ‘This sign-language is very simple, 
is based upon definite principles, and is easy of 
attainment. Captain Burtott has written an ac- 
count of the sign-language which ought to be 
carefully read by all travelers. ‘The language 
as given by him is easily m istered, and in a few 
hoars an Englishman would make himself capa- 
hle of conversing with any of the savage tribes 
of North American Indians without understand- 
ing a single word of théir spoken Janguage. 

We English, in consequence of our physical 
constitution, which our ¢ ‘ontinental neighbors are 
pleased to call ** phlegmatic,” use gesture - han 
guage less than almost any nation upon earth, 
looking upon gesture in connec tiow with language 
much as we do upon ornament in connection 
with objects of utility. Yet even we use Hy, 
though sparingly, and almost unconsciously. 

That it 1s natural to us Is shown bs the un- 
taught and graceful gesture-language of a child, 
which is Able to express its thoughts by gesture 
long before it obtaims the power ot Spec ty l 
knew a ehild whe managed to express himeselt so 
well by gesture that he did not trouble himself to 
speak a word until after he had completed his 
third year, His mother was ternbly distressed 
at his backwardness; bat, atter he found the use 
of his tongue, he more than compensated tor his 
previous silence, and I faney that his mother 
would occasionally have preferred an interval ot 
the gesture-language which had been so distaste- 
tul to her. 

bn maturer years this silent language survives. 
To take a few farmlar examples: ‘Lhe uplitted 
finger expresses the idea of warning as plainly as 
if the word had been used. if one person tells 
another a tale, and his narrative he received with 
an almost imperceptible shrag of the shoulder, in- 
credulity is expressed as ¢ learly and as otlen-ive- 
ly as if the lie had been given in words. 
larly, the upraised evebrows express wonder, but 


at the sume time imply belief. 

To shake the closed fist expresses menace, and, 
indeed, such a gesture is actionable at law. ‘To 
phesent the palms of the hands toward an object 
expresses rejection, while the open arms equally 
express acceptance, There are some ladies who 
are adticted to the feminine vice of tossing their 
heads when thev meet with anv thing which does 
not happen to suit them at the moment. It is 
really wonderful to see how much they enjoy 1, 
and how they think themselves to have elevated 
their dignity together with their noses above the 
ordinary level of humanity. THeir idea is a lu- 
dicrously false one, but they certainly express it 
by their gesture, 

Again, words can not express contempt more 
forcibly than the action of snapping the fingers 
nor can W ords be more eX- 


‘or turning the back ; 
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Painters wouk 
were not aided by the natural language of ges- 
ture. They can not paint ideas, but they can 


paint the gestures which are expressive oti 
and so can make themselves as wel 

as if they had made use of the written language. 
Indeed, the same odel does duty for all kind 

of personapes and all kinds of emotions, as long 
as the gestures can be represented,  .4n old 
gray - headed, long - bearded Tritt). with his hair 
tussing in the wind and his hands wildly elinch 


‘ 


ed, represents ygriet and madiess, as persomuates 
in Lear. ‘The same individual, with face up- | 
be adoration, 


raised and a harp on las knee, will 
personitied by David. Let him shut his eves 


and hold oul i 
nitied penury im the person of ‘The | 


ave 


s hands, and he represents iv 


same rule holds good with sculptors. \ian real- 
ly could not go through existence without a ges- 


ture-language, and thiat language, as we shall 
presently see, is the common property of himself 
aud the lower animals. | 
Even among ourselves there Is Free snized 
lanvuage of signs, thisat hiv w hike can 
exchange ideas with the deaf and dum! It has | 


heen reduced to a torm almost as dette as the 


written or spoken language ana itis Wwe 
notice that vers of the sighs age taentl “al 
with those in use among the indian tribes. Pius | 
«4 deat-and-dumb man who head learned the sizn- | 
language in | ngland would be able to curiverse | 


with the Indian tribes; while a Iman Who wits if 
Jrusscsslon ot his powers ot and heariig 
could neither understand them) nor make him- | 
self intelligible to them. if he were ot 
this simple ode oft signs. have seen 
taken in a court ot law by menus of the sign 


language, and such evidence Was accepted as Mo | 
it had been spoken or written, 


Lastiv, there is the language of the eve, by 
which ideas-are interchanged without the neces- 
5 tially th 


sitv of words or gestures. It 
language of idea, and by it spirit sperks directly 
to spirit, convey ing bv a single glance ol tie eve 
thoughts which whole vol illics would fail to @X- 
press. 

‘There is none so obtuse that he can not under- 
stand the fierv glare of anger, the spit beaming 
glaince ol love, or the dull. put} oseless sture of 
hopeless sorrow, When the mother contem- 


plates her infant, entire ul is poured 


through her eves, and no hinge adele to 


CN the love Withtii 35 shi 


by the eve 
The look of appeal is sufficrntly recog nible 
be expressed the are, Th 
ble ana familiar eft which ts seen i 
the two tuces in Millaiss 
question and equally solemmm response be 
viven in a moment, and without the use af word 
or sign; and there are those who have Known a 
single glance given and returned change tie 
whole course of two lives. 
man. it is evident that they must beable to m 
change thoughts with each ole: wd with man 
when brought in contact with tin. They must 
possess language of some sort by “aris of 
whine i} they cull uncerstand orier, ime 
prehend human language, and rence themselves 
intelligible to man. All these conditions are 
fulfilled in the lower animals, and the meren 


tu tn drawn from them Is sell-evicent 
"There Is one distinction hetween the cap 
ofunderstanding their own language thet of 


namely, they are horn ith the one and 
have to learn the other. Ni wiv hatched chich- 


ens, fur example, understand thew 


fer tly well, thouvh thev have onlv entered 
world an hour or so ago: they know 
means when she calls them to find 
scratched up for them, an l thes know what to 
deo when she them OF 
They, again, are able to talk to thegr met 
and even the most meurious st have rapt 
how ditterent are their tones under van 
cumstances for exami le. the little pine 
notes of conten! when oll is going on well, and 
the ery of alarm when they have lost theit wv 
or ure otherwise trygutened, 

Looking at the nervous system of inser 
whom there 1s no detinite braine but merely 
succession of ganglia united by a doulie nervous 
cord, many pliysiologists have thanghe that rea- 
son could not be one of the rateributes of the im- 
sect race, Yet nothing is mo é certain the 


they are able to converse with each other and 
communicate ideas, this faet showing that they 
As fat as We know, the 
hymenopterous Insetts, wumely. the bees, Wasps, 
and ants, are the best linguists of the insect race, 
their language being chietly e@nducted by means 
of their antennew. A good example of this Was 
witnessed by me last surmmer (1572). 

At breakfast-time some pieces ot the white of 
egg were left on a plate. A Wasp cume in al 
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pressive of veneration than the act of bending the 
knee. Words are not needed to express devo- 
tion when the clasped hands and uplitted eye are 
vy the cowering 


seen: while remorse is showll 
fofin crouching to the earth as if crushed by the 
weight of guilt, and eonscious innocence by the 
erect body and uplifted head, 

Not to multiply further examples which will 
strike anv one whot tkes the trouble to think on 
the subject, it is evident that ideas can be con- 
veved by gestures without the use of words, and 
that any mode of transmitting ideas is a form of 
language. 

The gesture-language iy that which is chiefly 
used by the lower animals when they wish to 
convey their ideas to man, and, in its way, 1 Is 
as petfect a language as that which was employ- 
ed bw the chiid above mentioned, who did not 
choose to take the trouble of speaking when he 
could make himself understood by gesture; and 


whether these gestures be used by man, child, or 


beast, they are intended fur the transmission of 
ideas. which are the result of reason, and not ol 


the window, and, after tivinig for a 
alighted on the plate, went fo the parece oF 
and tried to carry if off ishing see what 
the insect would de, | would not allow it to be 
After several attempt 


disturbed. 
lift the piece of egg, the wasp laid ie down and 
flew out of window, Presentiv tio wasps came 
in. flew direct to the pore 

| of and in some way or orer Gontrive i ty 


pret ut out of the window, These were evident 
ly the first Witsp a ct whom if id 
fetched to help it. 

] hod a kina of suspicion thar when the wasps 
reached their home they would) tell their com- 
parions of their good tortune, and so J put some 
more egg on the plate and waited, In a verv 
short time wasp after was}) came) in, went to the 
ite Without he-itation, and carried off a piece 
of egg. ‘The stream of Wasps 
that | was able to trace them to their mest, which 
was in a lane about hail a mile trom my house. 

‘Lhe msect hac evidently rusoned with itself 
thet. althomeh the piece of egg Was too Leavy tur 


ofl to find a com] 
and indueed it to help jit in carrying of the cov- 
ered morsel, Then the two had evidently 
| understood | the other il abitants of the nest that there was a 


If animals possess reason In comin with | a good account 


1 be in a very bad way, if they ! one wasp, it might be ¢arried by two} so it 
anion, told it the state of things, | ly suggested. 


supply of uew and daimty food within reach 


Had acted as guides to) the locality. 
itive proot that t! tse insects Possess ih very 
nite language of their own, tor it 18 
that human beings could have acted in a 

Kvery one knows that wasps carry out oO 
the first: priucipies of the military art bY a 
having the gate of their fortress guarded 
sentinel. Should there be danger, the se 
Lives the alarm, and oul dasti “all the 
at the offender madicat d by the sentinel, 

It is clear that, out ot the m ny hundred 
which form a full-sized nest, the maivicdus 
is to act as sentinel mest be selected, and i 
pe nied. We do mot know how the sel 
ss made, but that such is the case Is eviden 
the rest of the wasps le their sel 
trust to it for guarding the approaches of tha 
while they go about their usual tusk of coll 
food for the young and new material for the 

As tor the ants, some ot their performan 
| 


the customs Of ¢ iWwilizatron, 


‘Thev have armies commanded by officers, who | 


ores ul} li « th | 
the mareh, Will pert nt anv of thie 
trom the Lhere ave Some 


till the ground, weed it, plant the partycalal 


mtinel, | to each other, So certain are they of this thet 


So Cloeciy Liev resethuie 


went } wealth of different insectinationalities was strong- 


‘The second was that some little beetles, of 
-told | the family of Coe inellidaw, marched along with 
the ants from one hole ito the other; not quite 
, and | of their own will, for I observed that several 


llere is pos- | times ene pt them tried to deviate from the line, 


defi- | bat was quickly brought back to the ranks by 
ssible | some of the ants ing themsely At its sicie. 
more | The fact of httle beetles. of the very family just 

mentioned, existing in the nests of ants is well 
ne of | known; but it is of considerable interest to sev 
lways the fact repeated in distinct climates, with difter- 


by a ent species of Insects of both tribes, and uhuct 
ntinel | opposite ircumstaneces. 

We will now proceed to some of the higher 
animes. 
wasps | ‘The Seotch shepherds, whe are brought imo 
l who | constant companionship with their dogs, fully be- 
stask | lieve that the animals not only understand tle 
ection | words of their masters, but have a language «! 


t: for their own in which they can communicate ews 


nest, sie} he al is ql ite aS about his dou s 


ecting | as MY would be about those of Lis 

es are | Ir will be readily anderstood that in the great 


sheep st cling Gisificts of Scotland there ho 
| doguith erune so unpardenable as sheep-killing. 
As luny es a deg ean be kept from strange com- 
nd. on | paniems there Is Bo great danger, ds a colly ts 
ites to abie to master the active wad e teil 
w h | ‘ } ot iris sheep whe hh. by remsanm «al 
| their semi wild hile, are able to cht tend themselves. 
tore it | Sanit, toes to which a sosithern fold-bred sheep 
would 4c once succumb, But evil commut 


thew rranean granaries, ‘There are 

its ie it sinv ayy peo corrupt the manners of dogs as wet ll as of 
eorth ever were make systematic men. and there is the greatest danger of ral 
on tl nests OF of the vet eolles uniting m their attacks upou the sheep. 


pests to be their servants. 


bindies ct which Ete read. 


eximinead diem ana then we 


returned with a n wober of others, and proce dled 


unions, ati 
ret «oll. l’resentiv ut theiy own account, and agreed to set a Wat h 


if Scame time ago a cot le ot shepherds met in 
Peqarket-piace, eae h, as a matter of course, 


a tact hy his dog, one ot w heh h id bec Sts 
pre ted of sheep-worrying. After the manher of 

its, the dogs, the ested each other, and 
assufhed so remarkable a demeanor their cun- 


i | versation that their owners consulted together on 


upol their dogs, On that very evening bot hy 


to the dead tkxhes our ants went to each | dogs started from their homes at the same hier, 
corpse. two littmig it al d the other two following, joined each other, and se after the shee. 
the ii\. Litiei | il ec. - llere we have il direct e Xun pie that dogs ive* 


wir of- | a sufficiency of language ta convey ideas. ‘The 


fee in turns, one pre reheving the other when old otk nder had invited the youre and mnotent! 
were tirea, ‘They went fo @ sandy doy to go with him shee p-Worry ing, aud had even 
hil managed to tell him the time when he was to 


the beurers put ce wo then bur- 


I have net been able ta 


dens, and the others immediately begin ta tai | Stary on his expeuitron. 

A ant Was pl ext in each £ | as whether ui ible sounds were employed 
the i thi CUTROUS «al by tic dogs, bat beheve the language, ni 
if Was SIX OF BENE nm ats though rie thy ul derst« ml by tlw mselves arid 
<P im L pon whe purtivy by their Masters, Was cutirely one of 
the rest set ou them, killed them, dug ote large luok aml gesture, 


hole. and tumbled them unceremon 


ehel s work ov South Ameren there Ls 


thre proceeding of 


al opportunities of obser 


| manners of several Kinds, Of ants 
| All at them are very dite 


HB. An. event ocecrrred near Leslie which corrobo- 


rates thestory just told respecting Gogs and theif 
power of understan lide their own language. 

ny the A tarmmer had lost a considerable number ‘ 

m the | sheep, and so he and his shepherd watched cat 


the purpose of cer 


ants: 


ve fully throughout th 

tecting the dog which had worried the animal: 

neerted | About the middle ot the night they saw_a treep 
‘Lhe, of seven dogs making at full speed for the field 


wit- 


organized action ot a crowd of them, 
| were Of spe nit, by the wor dertul where the shee were ke pet. q dog was evi 
eopader spree \ winch they Wo ked to- cle the lender, and there could he no doulit 
ther, and wiuel: it Would have been dificult to that the animals which belonged ta diflerent ow i- 
| Tree noceeded im perte eis prea them meeting, and even sel- 
| aw task apparently quate beyond their tility. tled the time at which they were to leave thew 
| du dead gcorpion, of Tal grewn respective homes. ‘Jhrs have been 
size, up the wall of our Toeom, the floor to | done by means OF some kind of langtiage, whiten, 
tie ceiling, and thetes the under stirtact thomyhit mat Cotsist ul words, Was as 
ol beam to COTS when at last to them as human language 1s to mankind, 
them west ite- A lmlicrous of the possession of 
| riar of The Wood During tine Ul tribe given by Sut J. 
ut ement, they had to bear tl whole weight ite ible work on Siam, 
‘ witti thy ith n pournev ote of lus stut fired at a monke" 
tills Wa tu Move | ty secure the va one h she held 
un in ber arms. He did not hill her. aud the wournd- 
ore 280 pert et that net tl » shiglit- ed mother retrduted into the carrving ler 
ed and | child with her. ‘Lhe rest must Le tuld im Out 
‘ migement Was ¢ own words: 
: e manner of taking ld of the be * Five men immediately followed her: but ere 
«of din the movement of tire i been out of Tait Jie minutes, we 
| tl mv men No corps of engineers thera hurrving toward Us, shouting, Lang, 
the performance task, Accord. asked Mi Jiunter i they were alter the 
| ty a rough there must have been 
| from tive to six hundred of these iptetigent lit * <«h. no,’ he replied ; ‘the monkeys are after 
1 crentures wor be-ides thy engaged them 
the trian ort. none were seen, A. singie one Wits so they were, thouswnds upon thomsatl iS 
the sting at the end of the scorpion s of them coming down In the most vupleaspi§t 
til, as if placed there to overlook and direel the niwstiter. As the tide was out, t ere Was & gre: t 
pe? nts; ail the rest were, Wi haut ex- of solt mud to cross hefore they cin 
cepion, at . buve hast- the Hlere the monkeys gained very 
ed about an rupidiv Lip the men: and when at length the 


scene man exnet reprocdin thon, the in- 


hi. of t manner m which the 
| .\ssvriall onveved ther 
fey ces "Lhere “we seve 
of m all at the 


which the statue 


im time te gestures sill 
pieced on the toy of the statue. ‘Lhe an 
ever, tid @ mere alin uit tusK than the men 


they ed rit? vw ly te lay 


le of Its Weight us the) pasa ad ovel 
| ing 
| In the same werk, Froebel has narr: 
| examile of the manner In whieh 


belt was hed, then savage | ursucrs were hot 
ancient | twenty wards Dehime them. 

colossal "ihe whole scene was luadi rous m the ex 

| treine, and I really think that, if my life had «e- 

pemided it, I could not have fired a shut. 

see the men the moet strenuous 


undreds 
iS Topes 
lav. and 
ole’ erfions to get through the deep mud, breatide=s 
rs how- | wah their run and fright combined, and ti 
| artiny of litthe wretches drawn up In line within 
twenty vards of us, screaming and making usec 
of the most diabolical language, if we could 1 iv 


mm the 
ses1des, there was the 


the ceil- | hawe understood’ them. 
feeling that thes had the right si 
tec] nn- me ot the refugees, aU wever, did rest itp 


of the questior. 


ts cun pear t take my view ot the case Smarting uli- 


combine, ana mathe themselves bke lu | ddr the e and: the bam ayuilist which 


their tellow-mesects 


‘Another time I witnessed the transmigration 


of a whole state or commonwealth ol 
hole in the wall, across our veranda, 


other hole the opposite wall. 


ts atrack my tion im this case, 


he ran in his retreat, he seized my gun and tired 
beth burrels on the exubting toe, who unmedite- 
lv reured m great disorder, leaving four dead 
Many were the quarrels Use 


its, from 
liilu upon the field. 
asose from this affuir among the men. 
‘This incident shows clearly the existence of 
among the monkeys. Cnherw ise they 
eguld not have un lerstood that ome of their hum 
Wed by the hands of certain ments, 


of these 


i shape, | had been i 


ae belonging Species ahd so quickly have organized combined 


seemed very difficult, and the idQ of a Common: ; tack upon their fves. 


» 
The first was that the marching arms 
Ts, all if one cireetion., consisted of 
individuals Sue h a difference in size am 
Lint tw 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
a 1 
i 


